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THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF LIFE AND STANDARD 
OF VALUES* 


KARL J. GRIMM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Anon XX of the Augsburg Confession appears under the 

heading, in the Latin edition, De Bonis Operibus, “On Good 
Works,” and, in the German edition more fully, Vom Glauben und 
den guten Werken, “On Faith and Good Works.” Its contents, 
according to the analysis given by a distinguished teacher of this 
Seminary, Professor J. W. Richard, are as follows: ‘The article 
is a refutation of the charge that the subscribers to the Confession 
forbid good works. On the contrary, they admonish to the per- 
formance of good works, while their opponents mostly preached of 
puerile performances. Their opponents teach now that we are 
justified by faith and good works, which is at least some improve- 
ment of their former teaching that good works alone justify. Our 
works do not reconcile us to God. Grace and justification are 
acquired only through faith for the sake of Christ. The doctrine 
of faith is the most important doctrine in the Church. The con- 
science is not tranquillized by works but only by faith. Faith is 
the confidence which comforts and reassures frightened souls. 
The doctrine of faith does not forbid good works but rather shows 
how good works can be performed.” 


* The fourth lecture of the Fourth Series on the Holman Foundation delivered at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 8, 1933, on Article XX of 
the Augsburg Confession. For the English translation see H. E. Jacobs, The Book of 
Concord (Philadelphia, 1911), pp. 43-46. 

1 The Confessional History of the Lutheran Church (Philadelphia, 1909), p. 117. 
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Article XX is one of the most important in the whole Confes- 
sion, inasmuch as it presents to us the Reformers’ distinctive ideal 
of a Christian life and their norm and standard of Christian values. 

There seems to exist a silent agreement among the most 
diverse standpoints that the Christian religion consists of a certain 
sum of historical facts, doctrines or dogmas, and moral injunc- 
tions; of certain rites and ecclesiastical customs, which one has 
either to accept or to reject, wholly or in part, in order to know how 
one stands in regard to Christianity. A distinct view and ideal of 
life, however, this religion seems not to possess, or at any rate it 
is only a negligible quantity. And so we sometimes see even pro- 
fessional representatives of Christianity to be “flirting with the 
spirit of the times,” endeavoring in one way or another to render 
the Christian religion presentable and acceptable to the world 
through ignoring or toning down salient and vital points especially 
when they sound harsh and austere: thus either drying it up ina 
dead orthodoxy or heterodoxy; or reducing it to a religion of mere 
sentiment; or leveling it down to a colorless humanism and respec- 
table worldliness, making it an agent of modern culture and civil- 
ization, and letting it disappear therein. By praising the amazing 
capacity of Christianity to adapt and accommodate itself to every 
age and civilization they make of Christianity a religion with which 
one may do what one pleases—an unreal thing from which has been 
taken what at any rate is its very soul. 

The open and determined enemies of Christianity have in this 
respect a much clearer vision. It is not by a David Friedrich 
Strauss or a Charles Darwin that the most formidable attack has 
been made on Christianity, but by a Friedrich Nietzsche. What 
provokes Nietzsche to violent and passionate outbursts against 
Christianity is not so much its conflict with a scientific view of the 
world, but its way and norm of life, its values, its spirit. He sees 
in it a transvaluation of all the values prevailing in the ancient 
world’ And indeed did not Paul say very much the same, though 
in a different spirit, 1 Cor. 1:23, “We preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling block and unto the Greeks foolish- 


2 Cf. Jenseits von Gut und Bése, (Beyond Good and Evil) No. 46. 
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ness”? The Christian preaching was to both alike a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offense (1 Pet. 2:8)— a skandalon and 
a paradoxon. ‘The same holds true today. For the Jewish spirit 
and the Pagan spirit are not dead but very much alive, and confront 
and challenge the Christian spirit, not merely outside of Christen- 
dom but also within the so-called Christian world. And frequently 
even professing Christians are seen to pass over from one to the 
other with the greatest facility, without realizing what they are 
doing. 

Hence it will not be out of time and out of place to recall to, 
and impress upon our minds the true character of the Christian 
ideal of life and its standard of values in the New Testament 
period. 

As source of the exposition I shall use, in accord with our 
article, the Holy Scriptures, more particularly the New Testament, 
referring to later authors, likewise in harmony with our article, 
only as testimonia, “witnesses.” Moreover I shall make use of 
the New Testament as a whole without entering into the problems 
of Biblical Criticism and Biblical Theology, for in what concerns 
us primarily, such differences as exist between the various writings 
do not constitute an essential divergence between them. 

Further, in order to bring out the peculiarity and distinctive- 
ness of the Christian view as clearly as possible, I shall compare it 
with certain values current in the world outside of Christianity 
at the time when the New Testament came into being. It will then 
not be difficult to make the necessary application to our present 
time. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRANSVALUATION OF VALUES 


Christianity began as a religious movement within Judaism. 
Its first heralds and messengers had been brought up in the Jewish 
religion. The Old Testament, the Bible of the Jews, was also 
their Bible. Indeed they lived init. It was to them a storehouse 
of the acts of the living God and the revelation of the Divine Will. 
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In it, especially in the Prophets and Psalms, they sought and found 
the very reflection of Jesus, the Christ, in whom they believed.’ 
They had no intention of founding a new religion which was to 
introduce into the world another God, another kingdom of God, 
another salvation, or any other radically new religious thought than 
what had been proclaimed by Moses and the Prophets. They had 
no wish to destroy, or even to reform, Judaism. They desired 
only to bring out more clearly, to reveal what lay hidden in it—to 
fulfil (Mt. 5:17). They sought to impregnate it with their own 
exalted view of the kingdom of God. They believed themselves 
to be the true Israel.* They were not conscious of a fundamental 
divergence in religious ideas, moral principles, and methods of 
thinking from those of their fellow-countrymen. And indeed 
numerous parallels to their teaching can be adduced not only from 
the Old Testament but also from contemporary Jewish writings 
and from the acknowledged teachers of Judaism of the first and 
second centuries. 

Nevertheless they did not succeed in winning their coreligion- 
ists to their side. On the contrary, the overwhelming majority of the 
Jews, the nation as a whole, remained aloof from the very begin- 
ning or came out in strenuous opposition to the movement, and 
finally thrust it aside altogether. They must have seen,’ after all, 
something in the Christian teaching which was felt to be non- 


3 Lk, 16:29; 24:27 ff.; Jn. 5.339: Acts 17:11; 18:24; Rom. 15:43 2 Tim) oe tonaee 
2 Pet. 1:20 fi. 

4 Rom. 9:6 ff.; 1 Cor. 10:18; Gal. 6:16. 

5 Dr. Joseph Klausner, a learned Jewish scholar of Jerusalem, trained in the meth- 
ods of modern scientific research, has endeavored to show this with regard to the teaching 
of Jesus in a work which appeared first in Hebrew under the title of Jeshua Hannozri 
and which has since been translated into English by Herbert Danby, entitled Jesus of 
Nazareth, His Life, Times and Teaching (The Macmillan Co., 1925). The book was criti- 
cized in a most trenchant manner by another eminent Jewish savant, Dr. Armand Ka- 
minka, who charges Klausner with truckling to Christianity. “To their righteous fore- 
fathers, ardent Hebrews, devoted with heart and soul to the worship of our God, Jesus 
is known only as one who scoffed at the words of the learned, a seducer and perverter 
who hated the nation of Israel and sought the destruction of the people.” “Jesus was a 
man who instead of sitting in the dust at the feet of the learned in Israel to learn from 
them the ways of life made himself the head of a little company of ignorant men. How 
could there come from him a new ethics, or indeed anything that was not found in the 
teaching of the learned?” Cf. G. F. Moore in The Harvard Theological Review 16 
(1923), 100 ff. 
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Jewish, that is, not in harmony with, or even contrary to their view 
of the world and life, a negation of everything they held sacred. 
And they were right. 


1. CHRISTIANITY AND JEWISH VALUES 


The newness of a teaching is not always to be gauged by the 
formulas used to express it. It is not only the letter, but the 
spirit, the accent, the emphasis, the relative position of a thought 
or principle that must be taken into account. A difference of tone 
or emphasis may utterly change the import of any statement. And 
so we find that the first Christians indeed used the Jewish concepts, 
but by simplification, deepening, expansion and interpretation they 
came to imply more a negation than an affirmation of the Jewish 
mind. Let us take, for instance, the fundamental and dominant 
idea of Judaism, God. 


1) God. The God of Israel is the God of both Judaism and 
Christianity. He is the one, exclusive, supernatural, all-powerful 
Will, the Creator and Ruler of the world and Lord of history; who 
has made man in his own image and has endowed him with reason 
and freedom; who has implanted into his conscience the moral law 
and requires of him conformity to the same. He is the God of all 
nations (Is. 40:22 ff.; 44:6 f.; 66:18 ff.), but especially is he the 
Holy One of Israel (Is. 1:4; 10:20; 29:19) whom he has chosen, 
out of his own good pleasure, from among all other nations (Deut. 
7:6) to be the bearer of a final and complete revelation of his 
character, purpose and will, laid down in the Holy Scriptures; with 
whom he has established an everlasting covenant (Gen. 17:8, 9). 
Israel is to be a holy nation (Ex. 19:6; 22:31; Lev. 11:44 ff.; 
Num. 16:3). He is a Father to Israel and Ephraim is his first- 
born (Jer. 31:9). Neglect or trangression of his law breaks the 
covenant (Deut. 4:13 ff.)° it is sin, and by this standard all men 

have sinned and come short of the glory of God (Gen. 6:5; 8:21; 
Ps. 14:3; 51:9; Rom. 3:22; 7:18). In his dealings with men he 
is the righteous Judge (Gen. 18:25) who requites every man 
according to his deserts in kind and measure; he is most just (Is. 


6 Cf. also Jer. 7:22 ff.; Amos 5:21 ff.; Mk. 5:6 f.; Hos. 6:7; 8:1; et al. 
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45:21; Job 34:17) ; he also shows mercy and, like a father, is ready 
to forgive such as repent of their misdeeds and sincerely reform 
their conduct. He is good, and his purpose in all his relations with 
man is their temporal and eternal wellbeing.’ 


There is in all this prima facie no difference between the 
teaching of Judaism and Christianity. And yet on closer examina- 
tion we can see how from the beginning a divergence arose between 
the two on the very basis of these common beliefs. 

To the Jew the thought of the Holy One of Israel, an opposite 
Will infinitely above man and over against him as Lord and Judge, 
—God’s righteous justice—stands in the foreground. Hence his 
preponderant attitude toward God is fear. Religion means the 
fear of God (Prov. 1:7). And there is no way to salvation except 
through man’s works of repentance. 

To the Christian, on the other hand, God is in his innermost 
character the loving Father who in his infinite goodness and mercy 
condescends to weak and sinful man, not only setting up the law 
with which the will of man has to comply, but procuring also the 
fulfilment thereof, as St. Augustine has aptly expressed it (Conf. 
10, 31): “Grant what thou commandest and command what thou 
wilt.” It is God himself who frees us from the servitude of sin 
(2 Cor. 3:17; Rom. 8:28; Jn. 8:36). He is the author of our 
salvation who so loved the world as to give his son to die for the 
sins of man and by his resurrection to open up for them the way 
of eternal blessedness (Jn. 3:16; 1 Jn. 4:8 ff.; Rom. 5:8; 8:32; 
425 6 opi Pet Mis). 

2) Righteousness. Whereas in Judaism righteousness 
according to the divine law is the indispensable condition of salva- 
tion (according to Paul a condition impossible of attainment), in 
Christianity a character conformed to God’s own is the conse- 
quence of the grace of God in Jesus Christ, received by faith 
through the Holy Spirit (Galatians and Romans). 

7 See e.'g., Hos.'2; 351129; Ps.\22:43'5 3 32:1) 2; 34:18; 5131-17); 100;Semigas 
145:8 ff. G. F. Moore, The Birth and Growth of Religion (1924), pp. 173 ff.; B. Duhm, 
Israels Propheten (2 ed, 1922), pp. 8, 386 f.; 462 ff.; J. Hanel, Die Religion der. Heilig- 


keit (1931), pp. 8 ff.; 33 ff.; Stade-Bertholet, Bibl, Theol. d. Alten Testaments (1905, 
1911), pp. 83 ff.; 2, 359 ff.; Ed. Konig, Theol. d. Alt. Test. (1923), pp. 155 ff. 
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The Christian stands no longer in fear before a stern and 
exacting judge, but the spirit of fear is taken by the spirit of con- 
fiding love which drives away fear. “Ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye have received the spirit of 
adoption whereby we cry ‘Abba, Father’”’ (Rom. 8:15). Instead 
of an unfree dependence on God in the servitude of the law there 
appears the free dependence of childlike love (Jn. 4:34; 5:30; 1 Jn. 
4:16 ff.). 

The consciousness of being the child of God, the loving Father, 
is the distinguishing mark of the Christian. This, however, does 
not mean that the idea of God as Holy Will who makes his own 
purpose of good the absolute law of all creatures and punishes 
resistance against his holy command has been abrogated (Mt. 
10:25; Gal. 6:7, 8). He remains the Holy One who excludes the 
foolish virgins and the slothful servant from his kingdom (Mt. 25). 
The possession of a character in harmony with his holy will is the 
criterion by which the genuineness of man’s faith and the reality of 
his union with Christ is tested (Mt. 7:21 ff.; 25:31 ff.; Lk. 
eee con 2.13341 Cor. 13:1) 2>)2\ Tim, 2:19; Jas. 1:22, 25; 
2:14). But above all God is the all-merciful Father who freely 
and unreservedly opens his loving arms to his returning prodigal 
son (Lk. 15:12ff.). God is love (1 Jn. 4:8). Thus it will be 
seen that the Holy Love in which the Christian perceives the essen- 
tial character of God has brought about a complete change in the 
idea of the Holy One of Israel. In other words, the Christians 
have transformed an otherwise primarily Jewish conception into 
one which made it to the Jews a veritable stumbling block. 

Similarly the Christians did not reject the religious laws and 
moral principles of the Jews. At the beginning they acknowledged 
the obligation of those laws, accepting even the authority of scribes 
and Pharisees as interpreters (Mt. 23:2). However, their ethical 
ideal was not, as in Judaism, so intimately bound to the ritual law 
and the Jewish nation. They did not believe, as the Jews did, that 
religious morals must be based upon a religion of a people and are 
inseparable from the distinctive observances of that religion: that 
the world, therefore, was to be “‘israelized” by imposing on all who 
accepted its religious truths and moral principles also the customs 
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and social practices peculiar to the Jewish national tradition, and 
by calling on those who wished to share Israel’s hopes to dena- 
tionalize themselves and become incorporated in the Jewish nation. 
They let those observances which occupy so large a space in the 
Old Testament and in Judaism drop into the background, and put 
the whole emphasis upon the ethical principles, which, although 
Jewish, are not distinctly Jewish, but in their nature individual and 
universal (Mt. 5; 6:7; Jn. 4:13; Rom. 13:10). 


3) Nationalism. Thus they accomplished the complete 
abolition of the ritual law and of the national barriers. The king- 
dom of God is not a privileged reservation in which Judah will hold 
the centre of the stage. All nations and all men are called to it on 
equal terms (Mt. 23:2; 28:19; Lk. 14:13; Gal. 3:28). The very 
conception of this kingdom undergoes a fundamental change. The 
expectation of a kingdom primarily of this world in which the 
Jewish nation will be supreme and triumph over all others is 
replaced by the transcendent idea of a reign of God, not of this 
world, which rests upon the purity of heart and mind (Mt. 5:8, 10; 
15:11; Mk. 7:20), upon a new birth from above—an idea alto- 
gether incomprehensible to that master in Israel, Nicodemus (Jn. 
3:3) ; a kingdom which, as it does not spring from this world (Jn. 
18:36), does not end in this world, but has its completion in the 
Father’s house in which there are many mansions (Jn. 14:2). 

The key to admission into this kingdom, the standard of values 
applied, is thus purely ethico-religious. The law of the Old Testa- 
ment which appeals to egoism, making the fear of punishment and 
hope of reward the motive of action (Lev. 26; Deut. 28), is sup- 
planted by the deeper conception of Christianity (Rom. 3:28) and 
the principle of love and free service to God and man, and all ritual 
prescriptions and national, social, and political differences lose their 
absolute significance and value.” “Old things are passed away; 
all things have become new” (2 Cor. 5:17); “The law was given 
by Moses: grace and truth came by Jesus Christ” (Jn. 1:7). So, 


8 Mt. 5:17, 21-49; 9:15 ff.; 12:7 ff.; 17:24 ff.; 19:8 ff.; 22:34 ff.; Mk. 2:27; Jn. 
3:10; 4:21; 5:39; 6:49; 8:58; 10:8, 16; Acts 10:34 ff.; Rom. 5:12 ff.; Gal. 4:19. Cf. 
also A. Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums (1902), pp. 111 ff. 
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in spite of the fact that in one respect Judaism and Christianity are 
intimately connected, in another aspect thy are separated by a high 
and insurmountable wall: a transvaluation of values. 


2. CHRISTIANITY AND PAGAN VALUES 


When Christianity spread beyond the pale of Judaism it met 
the spirit of the Graeco-Roman world, the spirit of Paganism as 
we call it. -While in one sense it is true that the spirit of Greek 
and Latin antiquity was a most powerful auxiliary for Christianity 
—for Christianity is not only the complement of the Law and the 
Prophets but also of the immemorial struggles and aspirations of 
the nations of antiquity—in another sense it proved to be the most 
formidable adversary of the Gospel. By Paganism in this connec- 
tion we are not thinking primarily of the belief in many gods. It 
is not a question of mathematics—many versus one. Nor is it a 
question of nomenclature, whether Jehovah, Zeus, or Jupiter; nor 
is it the question of the God of the philosophers, the proton kinoun 
ou kinoumenon, the unmoved prime mover, the first cause, the 
ground of the universe, the absolute, or however this abstract idea 
of the mind may be defined and refined by metaphysical speculation. 
What concerns us primarily is not theoria, an affair of the intel- 
lect, but Jatria, an affair of the will: worship, service, not theology 
but theolatry. 

God means the Supreme Good: and whatever we pursue and 
serve as our Supreme Good; to whatever we cling with all our 
heart, with all our soul and with all our strength; that in which we 
put our whole-hearted trust; the ideal for which we unreservedly 
strive—that is God, our God. Luther has expressed it admirably 
in his Large Catechism as the explanation of the first command- 
ment of the Decalogue: “Confidence and faith of the heart alone 
make both God and an idol. If your faith and trust be right then 
is your God also true. And on the other hand, if your trust be 
false and wrong, then you have not the true God; for these two 
belong together, namely, faith and God. That now, I say, upon 
which you set your heart and put your trust is properly your God.” 


9 See Jacobs, Book of Concord, I, pp. 391 ff. 
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“And no man can serve two masters” (Mt. 6:24; Lk. 16:13). 
There is here no as-well-as, but an either-or. 

Our concept of God may be correct or incorrect, heterodox 
or orthodox; in reality God is for us always that to which we 
attach our whole heart. Thus everything in life can become God 
for us. 

It is the monotheism of the heart rather than of the mind that 
counts: a monotheism which is not to be satisfied by intellectual 
definitions, be they ever so much refined, nor “‘with mere stipulated 
services, how many and great soever, but a monotheism which 
renders doubleness of heart and hypocrisy impossible” (J. Well- 
hausen). 

Many and varied indeed among the men of the ancient world 
were the goods most highly valued, the ideals for which they strove 
above all else, that is, the gods they served and worshipped and 
with whom Christianity came in daily contact. Let us review 
some of them and see what position Christianity assumed toward 
them. 


1) Happiness. There was first of all the pursuit of hap- 
piness as an end in itself, (ewdaimonia); of pleasure (hedone) as 
the supreme excellence, the only human good, whether it be the well- 
being procured by the positive pleasures of the senses (hedonat 
somatikai) or by a life of ease and comfort, with its attendant 
psychical sublimate of mental repose (atararxia).° Over against 
this ideal Christianity preached the Gospel of the Cross, of self- 
denial, self-renunciation; of self-discipline (askesis), of the morti- 
fication and repression of the senses, of abstinence (egkrateia).™ 
Sacrifice rather than the promotion and enjoyment of earthly hap- 
piness was its stern injunction. It is not ease and comfort that the 
Christians seek and find in this world, but suffering and tribula- 
tion. Indeed they glory in tribulation.** The peace and tran- 


10 The bios ho apolaustikos, the life of enjoyment. Cf. Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 1, 5, 2; 
1, 7, 15; 10, 6, 1, 6. On Greek life, see Jakob Burckhardt, Griechische Kulturgeschichte 
3, 2, 341 ff. 

11 Mt. 5:20; 16:24, 27; 26:28; Mk. 8:34 ff.; Lk. 9:23; Rom. 8:13; 12:1; 1 Cor. 
6:12; 7:7: 9:25, 27, 23: Gal. 5:23) Z4= Col. 3353 1 U8" 2 Pe ie 

12 Lk. 6:24, 25; Jn. 16:33; Acts 14:22; Rom. 5:3; 1 Thess. 3:4; Rey. 1:9; 2%9. 
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quillity of mind to which they aspire is, as we shall see, not of this 
world. To the Christians it is a fatal and desolating illusion that 
we can ever have or bring about a heaven on this earth. 

The Christian preaching thus has a distinct ascetic note. It 
is sometimes objected that Jesus, in contrast to John the Baptist, 
as noticed by Jesus himself (Mt. 11:16 ff.; Lk. 7:31 ff.), did not 
live the life of an ascetic; that he drank wine and took part in 
mirthful feasts; that he was ready to accept hospitality of a very 
mixed character; that he did not preach fasting nor impose such 
and similar habits upon his disciples (Mt. 11:18, 19; Mk. 2:8 ff.). 
This is true enough. However, it must be observed that it is no 
kind of external work which as such marks the true ascetic, but 
the inner spirit alone. It is the spirit of denial, the striving against 
one’s own nature and natural desires without an egoistic motive 
(Mt. 6:33) as a continuation and intensification of justice and 
love. It is the spirit of self-sacrifice and abandonment of earthly 
goods, not for any personal end, but in a disinterested manner, in 
the service of love, and for an ideal which exceeds that of the 
individual (1 Cor. 13:2; Mt. 10:38 ff.; Lk. 8:34 ff.; 14:27; 17:33). 
And certainly Jesus accepted hard renunciations in this spirit and 
asked his disciples to do so likewise (Mt. 19:12 ff.). Christian 
ethics is in its essence an ethics of sacrifice and renunciation, an 
ethics of self-denial more than of self-affirmation.” 


2) Money. The second ideal the attainment of which was 
looked upon as the highest good (to agathon, to ariston, summum 
bonum), and for which men strove with might and main was 
wealth (pluton), money, in general, material possessions. ‘Wealth 
in men’s eyes is honored most of all, and of all things on earth has 
chiefest power” (Euripides, Phoenician Maidens, 439, 440). In 
direct contrast we have the fierce Christian denunciation of Mam- 
mon, no matter how procured, as the false God par excellence, than 
whom no greater obstacle exists for the attainment of the Chris- 


13. Rom. 8:13; 1 Cor. 10:31; Gal. 5:24; Col. 3:5. See also Augsburg Confession, 
Art. 26; Apology, 15:23. R. Seeberg, RE, 2, 134 ff.; A. Ritschl, Rechtfertigung und 
Versohnung (1888), 3, pp. 578 ff.; Fr. Overbeck, Die Christlichkeit unser heutigen Theo- 
logie (1903), esp. pp. 85 ff. 
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tian’s goal (especially Lk. 12). The true treasures which the 
Christian is enjoined to lay up for himself are the treasures in 
heaven. “For where your treasure is there will be your heart 
also” (Mt. 6:19 ff.). “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon” (Mt. 
6:24). There can be no divided allegiance. 


3) Power. Many also worshipped a third and nobler god: 
honor and renown (time), rank and position, power and influence: 
Aristotle’s life of politics, the bios ho politikos (Nic. Eth. 1, 5, 2). 
“To be the first and to outstrive the rest” as Homer sings, is the 
goal one should strive to reach. ‘A life of honor or a death 
crowned by fame” (Sophocles), the liberty of the free man who 
finds in the mastery of others the realization of his selfi—this was 
the Greek ideal. Greatness of soul (megalopsychia, magnammi- 
tas), that is, a lofty pride and self-esteem, the self-consciousness 
of one’s own worth, was looked upon as the crowning ornament of 
all virtues. “The great-souled man is one who claims and is 
worthy of most, and the greatest external good is the thing which 
we Offer as a tribute to the gods and which is most coveted by men 
of high station and is the prize awarded for the noblest deeds, 
namely honor—it is honor above all else which great men claim 
and deserve.” So we read in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics.“ 

And now what has Christianity to say in regard to such a 
lofty ideal? 

“Tf any man desire to be the first the same shall be last of all 
and the servant of all” (Mk. 9:35). ‘Many that are first shall be 
last, and the last shall be first” (Mk. 10:31). “Whoever will be 
great among you let him be your minister, and whoever will be 
chief among you your servant” (Mt. 20:26, 27). “Be not ye 
called Rabbi for one is your master, even Christ: and all ye are 
brethren. Neither be ye called masters, for one is your master, 
even Christ. But he that is greatest among you shall be your 


14 See esp. 4:34. H. Rickham, the editor and translator of Aristotle’s Nicomach- 
ean Ethics in the Loeb Classical Library, 1926, rightly remarks in his introduction (p. 
XXII) that Aristotle’s “review of the virtues and graces of character admired by the 
Greeks stands in such striking contrast with Christian ethics that this section of the work 
is a document of primary importance for the student of the Pagan world.” Cf. also O. 
Borchart, The Original Jesus, 1934. 
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servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased, and he 
that shall humble himself shall be exalted” (Mt. 23:8 ff.; Lk. 
14:7 ff.). “That which is highly esteemed among men is an 
abomination in the sight of God” (Lk. 16:5). Not “greatness of 
soul” is the ornament of all virtues, but its very opposite, namely 
humility. The agathos aner, the kaloskagathos, the man of honor 
and valor, the homo magnanimus, the magnificent man, is not the 
ideal of the Christian hero. 

Indeed no greater contrast can be found anywhere than that 
between the self-conscious and self-sufficient great-souled man 
who goes on his way proud and calm, as depicted by Aristotle, and 
the self-abasing attitude of the Son of Man set forth in the Gospels, 
who on his last way waited upon the disciples (Lk. 27:27) and 
girded himself with a towel and washed their feet (Jn. 13:4)— 
the business of a handmaid or a slave. What a reversal of values! 

Thus pleasure and comfort, wealth and possessions, honor and 
position, power and influence, to which men attach themselves as 
their supreme good and in which they seek their highest happiness 
—all these ideals become in the eyes of the Christian zdols, and their 
servants idolaters who have no inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ (Eph. 5:5). This whole view and ideal of life with all its 
charms, and which hates nothing so much as death (cf. Homer, 
Od. 11, 488 ff.), is devaluated, and on the other hand a regulation 
of human life is exacted in diametrical opposition to every natural 
impulse of the soul and of all the directions of human reason.” 

And this “paradoxical” and “irrational’’ position of Chris- 
tianity becomes even more striking when we consider that in like 
manner and for the same reason the pleasures and virtues of the 
mind (the hedonai psychikai), such as the pursuit of knowledge 
and science (the bios ho theorettkos, the intellectual life of Aristo- 
tle and the Socratic school), the cultivation and enjoyment of art 
(the aesthetic life), the advancement of civilization and culture, 
in other words, what are generally called the humanistic ideals, 
fall under the same condemnation. All these pursued as ends in 
themselves, as absolute values, are idols. 


15 Mt. 10:39; Mk. 8:34 ff.; Lk. 17:33; Mk. 10:42 ff.; Mt. 2:29 ff.; Lk. 18:35 ff.; 
Mt. 18:3 ff.; 11:28 ff.; 18:3 ff.; Lk. 9:48; 16:15; Jn. 12:25. 
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Christianity and humanism are not identical. On the con- 
trary, the point of view from which things are evaluated in Chris- 
tianity differs radically from the one prevailing in the world. 
Christianity sets up a new ideal life. It lays down a new stand- 
ard of values. It knows of an entirely different supreme good, 
namely God and his kingdom. This is the one thing necessary; 
the one goal toward which the whole of life must be ordered. “Seek 
ye first in the kingdom of God and his righteousness” (Mt. 6:33; 
Ld 12231): 


3. THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD OF VALUES 


The call of Jesus: “Turn about, for the time in which God 
will be King is at the doors” (Mt. 4:17), that is, the announcement 
of a present crisis and an imminent catastrophe, a near judgment 
followed by a transcendent glory, is the nucleus around which 
Christianity crystallized.” This coming kingdom of God is a new 
order, a new world confronting and opposing the present world. 
For it is not God who reigns in the present world but the devil.” 
The time is fulfilled (Mk. 1:15); this demon-dominated world is 
ripe for destruction (1 Jn. 2:17), and God will make an end of it 
and usher in his own dominion. God alone can set up this rule— 
man can only obey this rule, he cannot establish it—and He will do 
so speedily and suddenly. Though the day and hour be known to 
God alone (Mk. 13:32), it will come in the shortest time (Mk. 
9:1), without observation (Lk. 17:20), like a thief in the night 
(1 Thess. 5:2, 3), or like a master who returns when least expected 
and surprises his servants (Mt. 24:45 ff.; Mk. 13:33 ff.). 


1) The New Creation. This catastrophic advent of the 
kingdom marks thus the end of this world and of history (2 Pet. 
3:10-13). The kingdom does not come in history and by its pro- 
gressive movement through evolution. It is not a righteous society 


16. Mt. 3:2; 5:8; 10:7; Mk: 1:15; 4:11;- Tk 10:9; 22:16-- Ach em 
8:12; 28:23; 1 Cor. 4:20; 6:9 ff.; Col. 4:11, et al. 

17. Jn. 12:31; 14:30; 16:11; 1 Jn. 2:15; 5:19; Rom. 8:20; 12:2; 2 Cor. 4:4; Gal 
a4. 
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which is to be evolved out of the existing social order, or a mun- 
dane organization for the advancement of the greatest possible 
happiness for the greatest number. Its character is eschatological: 
a new creation brought about by the power of God alone (2 Pet. 
3:10 ff.). All duties are oriented toward this imminent future 
supernatural reality: they are intended to prepare men for meeting 
this future, the kingdom of God, the life to come; to free them 
from the shackles of this present evil world; to detach them from 
this life, thus making possible an attitude that will render them 
ready and acceptable when the kingdom will appear in its glory. 
And in this respect it may indeed be said that the kingdom of God 
is already a present invisible reality and a present possession, that 
is, whenever the religious and ethical conditions necessary for 
admission are fulfilled.“ For its full realization, though super- 
natural, is not magical, that is, brought about in the manner of a 
deus ex machina. 

While waiting for the kingdom men must live the kind of life 
which draws its inspiration from the ideal of this kingdom (Phil. 
3:20). And the fulfilment of this task is not easy (Mt. 7:14): 
the goods of this earth entice us constantly to apostatize from our 
faith in the true goal; we must therefore exert ourselves to the 
utmost. The kingdom of God suffers violence and the violent take 
it by force (Mt. 11:12). The kingdom is like a hidden treasure, 
like a pearl of great price, to procure which we must be ready to 
give up all our possessions (Mt. 13:44); only he who loses 
(apolesei, ‘destroys’ ) his life for the gospel’s sake shall save (sosei 
‘rescue’) it (Mk. 8:35). We must take our cross (Mt. 10:38). 
We must flee temptation even at the greatest cost: “if thy right 
hand offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee; for it is profit- 
able for thee that one of thy members should perish and not that 
thy whole body be cast into hell” (Mt. 5:29 ff.; Mk. 9:47). 

However, this life is also accompanied by real joy: the yoke is 
sweet and the burden is light. What man would never be able to 
perform through his own natural strength he can do through the 

18 Mt. 6:33; 11:4ff.; 12:28; 13; 9:15; Mk. 4:26 ff.; 12:34; Lk. 9:62; 10:18, 23; 


11:20; (17:20) ; Rom. 14:17; 1 Cor. 4:20; Col. 1:13; 4:11. 
19 Cf. also Mt. 19:27; Mk. 10:28; Lk. 18:20. 
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power of God (Mk. 10:27; Mt. 19:26; Lk. 18:27); and God’s 
grace is given freely to him who earnestly prays for it (Mt. 7:7; 
21:23; Lk. 11:9); it will enable him to live a life of childlike con- 
fidence in God’s fatherly providence (Mt. 6:25 ff.; Mk. 11:22 ff.; 
Lk. 17:5), of love to God and to his fellow-men, his brothers (Mt. 
22:37; 1 Jn. 4:20; Jas. 2:8 ff.). God first loved us (1 Jn. 4:19) 
and in this was manifested the love of God toward us because that 
he sent his Son into the world to be the propitiation for our sins 
that we might live through him (1 Jn. 4:9, 10; Jn. 3:16). 


2) The Return of Christ. The kingdom of God is the king- 
dom of Christ (Mt. 16:28; 25:34; Lk. 22:29; 1 Cor. 15:24; Rev. 
1:9-17). In Jesus Christ the kingdom is established: in him the 
promise has been fulfilled and the work of redemption accom- 
plished: Tetelestai, “it is finished” (Jn. 19:30). He is risen in 
glory, and in glory he will return to gather unto himself his elect 
and judge the world” (1 Cor. 6:9 ff.; 15:50; Gal. 5:21; 1 Thess. 
2:12; 2 Thess. 1:5; Rev. 12:10; Acts 14:22). That this expecta- 
tion and hope of the speedy coming of the kingdom and of the 
return, the parousia of the risen Lord holds a central place in the 
thought and life of the first Christian community and not one in 
the periphery whence it could easily be removed without doing 
damage to the rest, cannot be successfully denied. Their judg- 
ments of value (1 Jn. 2:15 ff.; Jas. 4:4), their exalted ethical ideals, 
and their enthusiasm have as their presupposition the negation of 
this world—ho aion houtos, ha ‘olam hazzeh and the imminence 
of the world to come—ho aion mellon, ha ‘olam habba. With 
intense fervor they prayed for its realization, “Thy Kingdom 
come,’ and with anxious longing they looked forward to the glori- 
ous advent of their Lord, Marana tha, “O Come Lord Jesus!” 
(1 Cor. 16:22; Rev. 22:20). “It did not sound as sweet and soft 
as Sebastian Bach has sung it, but shrill and loud like the anxious 
cry of children lost in the forest in the darkness of the night” (Paul 
de Lagarde). 

And when the first generation had passed away without 
having seen their prayer fulfilled, the Christians did not give up 
their hope. There must be—there are—reasons for God’s tarry- 
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me (2) Thess. 2:3 fi.; 2 Pet. 3:8:9; Acts 1:6 ff.), but God’s 
tarrying may come to an end at any time. And so they continued 
to watch and pray that the Lord when he came might find them 
ready. Moreover to those who die in Christ before the advent 
there is the comforting hope of a resurrection (1 Thess. 4:13 ff.). 
The Christians did not give up their conviction of the utter inade- 
quacy and transitoriness of this earthly life. The earth does not 
offer the true life and the true goods: only the world to come will 
bring those to light (1 Jn. 2:17). 

The Christians are indeed still in the world; they need not fly 
from it (Jn. 17:15),” but they are not of the world, not conformed 
to the world: they are to hold themselves unspotted and clean from 
the world (Jn. 17:15, 16). They are in the world according to 
the flesh; as mere strangers without citizenship and home 
(parotkot), mere transient sojourners (parepodemot) ; their soul is 
not at home here, but seeks the land which lies beyond; their heart 
is above (Col. 3:2), their citizenship (politewma) in heaven (Phil. 
oot, 1121331 Pet. 1:1; 1:17; 2:11). They make use of 
such goods as life in this world requires, but they are not attached 
to them (1 Tim. 6:6 ff.) ; they attend to the work which life in this 
world makes necessary (2 Thess. 3:8 ff.) ; they know that the world 
as long as it exists cannot exist without work; they are not idle 
quietists (Acts 20:35; 1 Thess. 4:11; Eph. 4:28; Tit. 2:14; Jas. 
4:13 ff.) ; but as they also know that their Father knows that they 
need all these things and is ever ready to give, even before he is 
asked, they pray, “Our bread for to-morrow give us to-day,” and 
remain inwardly free. 


3) Inward Asceticism. All work in the world is done by 
the Christian under the presupposition that he is inwardly not of 
this world. This mental reservation preserves his activity in the 
world from the danger of becoming a prey to the immanent law of 
the world: and wherever this law comes into conflict with his ulti- 
mate goal he repels it. There can be no accommodation; ‘“Who- 


20 Cf. also Tertullian, Apol. 52: “The Christians did not fly from the world but 
mixed with the pagans in the forum, in the market place, in the ordinary business of life.” 
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ever will be a friend of the world is an enemy of God” (Jas. 4:4). 
The Christian, therefore, does not sing a paean on the “blessings 
of civilization and culture.”** He may use them as relatively 
necessary, like eating and drinking, or as means in the service of 
love: he may even promote them, but whenever they contradict or 
hinder the attainment of his supreme good, he will not only shun 
them but also combat them (1 Cor. 3:22). °Christian ethics does 
not have as its aim the advancement of civilization and culture. It 
calls man away from perishable goods and admonishes him to fix 
his gaze upon such as are imperishable. ‘The savage Galla, even 
if he remains a Galla, can become just as true a believer as the most 
pious prelate of Europe” (Gobineau). Memento mori! sums up 
the wisdom of Christianity as over against the wisdom of the 
world (Fr. Overbeck). Christianity does not so much intend to 
enlighten us about the world as it wishes to help us to overcome 
the world. The Christian’s goal is not to be found in the relation- 
ship to the world but in the blessed communion with God and the 
Redeemer. 

This eschatalogical ethics with its “negative” attitude to all 
that concerns the present earthly life and its orientation toward 
the future has been characterized as an “interim ethics’” or as an 
“exceptional legislation such as we have, for instance, in a time of 
war,” its absolute transcendent demands being due only to the 
short period believed to intervene between the preaching of the 
kingdom and its expected final coming, but no longer normative 
for Christians of our present time. 

The characterization may be admitted as correct. However, 


21 1 Cor. 1:17 ff.; 3:18; Tertullian: “If we have but faith we need nothing more” 
(De Praescr, 7, p. 553 f.); St. Augustine Conf. 5:4; De Trinitate 4, proem.; Thomas a 
Kempis, De Imitatione Christi, I, 2; Bugenhagen’s motto: “If thou knowest Jesus inti- 
mately, what matter if thy knowledge of other things be limited? But if Jesus is un- 
known to thee, of what use is the rest of thy knowledge?” Compare Luther’s translation 
of Eph. 3:19, and, on Tertullian, see Th. Zielinski, Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte 
(1807), pp. 9 f. 

22 A. Schweitzer, Das Messianitits-und Leidensgeheimniss (1901); Geschichte 
der Leben-Jesus-Forschung (4th ed., 1926), pp. 594 ff. Cf. H. D. Wendland, Die Es- 
chatologie des Reiches Gottes bet Jesu (1931), pp. 104 ff.; P. Althaus, Die letzten Dinge 
(1933), pp. 223 ff. 

23 J. Weiss, Die Predigt vom Reiche Gottes (2 ed. 1900), p. 139. 
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the Christian can never allow the conclusion sometimes drawn from 
it, namely, that its principles can be set aside as being a mere “zeit- 
geschichtliche’ determination. On the contrary, the Christian 
ethics is indeed an interim ethics. For to the Christian this world 
is always a mere interim between the creation and the ultimate con- 
summation; this life a mere interim between birth and death. Mat- 
thew 24, Mark 13, Luke 12:36-49; 29:36, and Thessalonians 5 are 
to him a perpetual reminder to be ever watchful “lest coming sud- 
denly the Lord may find him sleeping.” And he will look forward 
to the coming of the peace of the kingdom (basileia), for life is an 
unceasing and unrelenting warfare against the devil, the world and 
the flesh, these powers which he has renounced with a solemn vow 
at his baptism and which are ever standing ready to devour him. 


Here we discover also an essential difference between Chris- 
tian morality and the morality inculcated and practiced by noble 
Greeks and Romans, especially by the Stoics. Stoicism taught 
men to lead a life in agreement with Nature (homologoumenos tet 
physei, secundum naturam). This did not mean, as the libertine 
interprets it, to follow the dictates of one’s desires, but to live in 
willing conformity to the Divine Reason indwelling in Nature and 
in man’s own soul. As the immanent Divine Reason is the ruling 
principle in the universe, so the human reason which is homogene- 
ous, that is, of one substance with the Supreme Reason, is the 
ruling principle and faculty in man. 

To recognize this and to realize it by making reason constantly 
prevail over the impulses of the senses, the appetites and passions, is 
the meaning and goal of the philosophic life. The attainment is 
arete, virtus which is the supreme and only real good,” and as such 
must be sought for its own sake, for virtue is not virtue when it is 
made a means to anything else: it is its own all-sufficing reward.” 
Morality is thus the sole legitimate object to be aspired to. Salva- 
tion is a present progressive reality and what is after death is of 
inferior concern. 

24 Diog. Laert. 7:87 ff.; Cicero, De Fin., 3.5; M. Aur. Ant. Medit. 9, 16; Epict. 


Encheir, 3. 
25 Seneca, Ep. 85. See also Arist., Nic. Eth. 10, 6, 3; 9, 8, 9 ff. 
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Stoic virtue was thus the virtue of the strong: self-made, self- 
sufficing, rising from a profound conviction of the majesty and 
power of man, of cold and emotionless grandeur, subduing and con- 
trolling the affections by the strength of reason, and careless of a 
future world. Magnanimitas in the Aristotelian sense, self-asser- 
tion, courage, apathy, justice, benevolence, are among its promi- 
nent traits. The relation of love between men, as an emotion, is 
left out.*° 

A noble kind of worship this man-made morality, but in the 
view of Christianity idolatry all the same. In clear and unequivo- 
cal opposition Christianity proclaims God’s way of life. - ““What- 
soever is not of faith is sin’ (Rom. 14:23). “Without faith it is 
impossible to please God” (Heb. 11:6). As St. Augustine says,” 
“Where there is no true religion there are no true virtues. For 
though the soul may seem to rule the body admirably and the rea- 
son the vices, if the soul and reason do not themselves obey God, 
as God has commanded them to serve him, they have no proper 
authority over the body and the vices. For what kind of mistress 
of the body and the vices can that mind be which is ignorant of the 
true God, and which, instead of being subject to his authority, is 
prostituted to the corrupting influence of demons? It is for this 
reason that the virtues which it seems to itself to possess and by 
which it restrains the body and the vices that it may obtain and 
keep what it desires are rather vices than virtues so long as there is 
no reference to God in the matter.” ‘“There is no true virtue except 
that which is directed to that end in which is the highest and ulti- 
mate good of man, that is God.” Mutatis mutandis the same 
judgment is pronounced upon the self-righteousness and self-sanc- 
tification current among the Jews. The virtues of Greeks and 
Romans, just as the righteousness of the Jews, are considered more 
of a hindrance than a help to regeneration. The cult of the moral 
ideal has nothing to do with Christianity. And the cult of per-_ 


26 Cf. Stob. Ecl. 2, 104; Cicero, Paradoxa, 3, 1; E. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics 
(1923), pp. 66 f. 

27 De Civ. Dei 19, 25. Cf. also 5, 12, 18; Contr. Jul. 4, 3; H. Denifle, Luther und 
Luthertum (1906), 1, 857 ff. 
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sonality can be in the eyes of the Christian only a refined term for 
human self-love and egoism. 


II 


THE CHRISTIAN TRANSVALUATION OF PERSONALITY 


Christianity signifies the redemption from sin and its evil 
consequences. However this is not its sole import. It also claims 
to redeem us from this material world and to raise us into a divine 
world. 


1. THE LEVELING OF CLASS DISTINCTIONS 


It turns, therefore, with a particular interest to those whom 
the world considers low and of no account; and it does this not 
from a feeling of sentimental humanitarianism but because it 
regards them as being most receptive for this higher world, inas- 
much as they are least bound to the joys and goods of this earth. 


1) Richand Poor. Christianity demands our esteem and re- 
spect for those not favored by good fortune: the poor, the disin- 
herited, the suffering and afflicted, the despised, and the outcasts of 
society. These deserve not only our sympathy, and we are not 
merely to look upon them with pity and compassion; rather are we 
to regard them as the privileged children of God who stand nearest 
to his kingdom. The Beatitudes and Woes leave no doubt about this 
(Mt. 6:3-12; Lk. 6:20-26). And Jesus acted accordingly: to the 
poor he preached his Gospel (Mt. 11:5); those that were weary 
and heavy laden, the burdened and oppressed, he invited to himself 
(Mt. 11:28); he helped the beggars; he healed the sick, the crip- 
pled, the lame, the blind; his heart turned to the plain, common, 
uneducated man—the ‘am ha ’arec, the dumb boor who could not 
read and study the Law, and concerning whom even a Hillel said, 
“No ‘am ha ’areg¢ is pious,” the hoi polloi, whom the ideal man of 
Aristotle disdained, the profanum vulgus, the plebs, which the 
noble-minded Roman hated and shunned.” 


28 Mt. 11:25; Lk. 10:21; Pirg. Ab. 2,5; Arist. Nic. Eth. 4, 4,17; Horace, Od., 3, 1. 
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The noble Epictetus had no use for the idiotes, the unlettered.” 
Jesus thanked God for having revealed himself unto “babes.”® 
He sat down to dinner with the half or wholly pagan tax gatherers, 
the despised and scorned “publicans.” He himself lived a life of 
poverty ; he had no place he could call his home, he had no property 
of his own; he went about without money, living from the gifts of 
his friends—according to Aristotle the mark of an inferior man, 
the noble-souled man being ashamed to receive benefits from 
others.** He loved poverty. 

Not that Jesus drew aside from the wealthy, from those rich 
either in material possessions or in honor or culture. When invited 
by them he went (Lk. 7:36); he helped Jairus, the ruler of the 
synagogue (Mk. 5:22), and the centurion (Mt. 8:5); he entered 
freely into discussion and argument with Scribes and Pharisees, 
endeavoring to bring them to a knowledge of the truth (Mt. 
8:19 ff.). 

And yet there is no trait in the Gospels, and indeed in the 
whole New Testament, which returns as often as the warning 
against riches and prominence. Wealth estranges a man from 
God; it occupies man’s mind and as master makes any division of 
service impossible; it makes one self-satisfied and callous to the 
distress of his fellowman. The wealthy are indeed hard soil—a soil 
which in fact generally yields nothing, thus making it practically 
impossible for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God (Mt. 
19:21 ff.; Mk. 10:21; Lk. 12:33; 16:19 ff.).-' And in sharpese 
terms Jesus expresses himself, ““That which is highly esteemed 
among men is an abomination in the sight of God” (Lk. 16:5). 
There is a curse attendant on wealth, honor, reputation, on every- 
thing that brings celebrity in its train, and Jesus attacks them with 
the utmost severity. On the other hand, the “‘little ones” are near- 
est to the kingdom of God; for they are most in need of the king- 
dom (Mt. 10:42; 18:6, 10; Mk. 9:42; Lk. 17:1, 2). “It is not 
those that be whole that need a physcian but the sick” (Mt. 9:12; 
Mk. 2:7; Lk. 5:31), and who are therefore most receptive to God’s 


29 Epict. Encheir. 5, 1, 3, 17, 
30, Ci./also, TCors 117 fh S218 Fe 
31 Nic. Eth. 4, 1, 16; 4, 3, 24. 
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blessings. The riches of the wealthy do not dazzle the poor; the 
worry and care for possessions do not bind them to this world and 
its goods; they have no treasure on earth that fills their heart and 
closes it against God. And the same holds true of those afflicted 
with disease or who are otherwise suffering from the “shafts of 
outrageous fortune.” 

This presupposes, of course, that they bear their misfortune 
with full consciousness and have not dulled their habits nor made 
themselves insensible like the Stoics. Jesus teaches men to bear 
the cross, but he does not teach that the cross is sweet nor that 
sickness is sound. One bears his cross only then with blessing 
when one feels its presence. Thus Jesus bore his own suffering in 
Gethsemane and on the cross with full consciousness, quite differ- 
ent from the way commanded by Greek and Roman philosophers. 
Jesus, the ideal Christian figure, would never have been accepted 
by the Stoics as an example of their typical wise man. Gethsemane 
would have meant to them a complete breakdown.” Jesus spoke 
of need as need: he taught his disciples to pray, “Our bread for 
to-morrow give us today” (Lagarde; P. Haupt) ; he spoke of evil 
as evil and prayed that the cup might pass; he did not prohibit 
resistance to evil, but he forbade that we resist it with evil.** He 
himself combated evil courageously, vigorously, and even bitterly. 
The “meekness (praiites) of Christ’? (2 Cor. 70:1) does indeed 
exclude violence and haughtiness, but not anger and bitterness. 
There is no room in the Gospel for a soft-hearted, effeminating, 
coddling pity. Suffering has its value. Not those that suffer are 
the ones really deserving our sympathy but those that are spared 
from suffering.“ Pain is ennobled; the cross has been raised 
from being a pillory of shame to an emblem of honor. 

32 Contrast the story told of Posidonius, the great Stoic of the days of Cicero, Cic., 
Tusc. Dis. 2, 6. 

33 In the phrase me antistenai toi poneroi (Mt. 5:39) the word poneroi is gram- 
matically capable of meaning “with evil.” Cf. also 1 Pet. 3:9. T. Zielinski, Our Debt 
to Antiquity (1909), pp. 123 ff. 

34 A transvaluation of values not only in regard to those that suffer but to suffer- 
ing itself. The Stoics considered pity, in the sense of a painful emotion caused by the 
sight of other men’s suffering, actually as a vice. The most that can be allowed to the 
wise man is to feign sympathy, but care must be taken not to feel it; it must not come 


from the heart. Cf. Epict. Encheir. 16. Also Spinoza, Ethics, 4, 50; Nietzsche, Also 
sprach Zarathustra (1902), pp. 127 ff.; Jenseits von Gut und Bose, 225. 
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Via crucis est via salutis, the way of the cross is the way of 
salvation. Jesus has led the way in cross-bearing, and herein we 
are to follow him. He who does not do that cannot be his disciple 
(Mt. 10:38; 16:24, 25). 


2) Saint and Sinner. But, most strange and most stagger- 
ing of all in its newness, we hear the bold proclamation of Jesus that 
it is not the “righteous” who will enter first into the kingdom, but 
the “sinners.” The parable of the Pharisee and publican is for 
all times the classical expression of this transvaluation of values 
(Lk. 18:10-14). Blessed are the “sinners” for unto them God is 
near; he calls them unto himself, and invites them to his great sup- 
per to which the “‘righteous” have refused to come (Lk. 14:16-24). 
There is more joy in the kingdom of God over one sinner who 
repents than over ninety-nine righteous who out of sheer right- 
eousness fail to see that the best is lacking to them, namely the con- 
sciousness that in the sight of God man in his whole being is 
nought. 

The call to repentance therefore goes out to every man. It 
is an appeal for a drastic orientation and change of life and 
thought, for a complete turning about, a clean break with the past 
—a conversion, metanoia. All men are of a perverse mind: all 
alike are sinners and estranged from God in their very being 
(Rom. 3:22; 7:18). The root of evil is in the heart of man (Mk, 
7:20). God is not worshipped as the Supreme Good; at bottom 
all men are idolaters. They must forsake their false Gods. There 
can be no compromise, no “juste miliew’ (Pascal)—they must 
turn away from their evil course and turn back to God and to 
willing obedience to his will. 

Such is the conversion demanded in the Gospel: an instanta- 
neous, present, complete and total renunciation by the human will 
of all that interferes with the service of God. Relapses into the 
old life may indeed occur, and therefore this renunciation must be 
often repeated, but it must always be a total and absolute one. 
There is no such thing as a gradual conversion. The metanoia 
marks in truth a new beginning, a new creation (2 Cor. 5:17; Gal. 
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6:15; Ps. 51:10), a new birth from above as the only way to the 
kingdom of God (Jn. 3:5). 

This, however, does not imply that our nature is thus changed, 
as if by magic, at one stroke: the proclivity to sin remains and 
manifests itself in the manifold impulses which arise quite sponta- 
neously within us and may easily lead to actual sin, and must 
therefore be constantly checked and fought. The Christian’s life 
is thus a perpetual combat against this propensity to sin, this fatal 
predisposition, this “radical evil” (Kant), this “original sin.” The 
real struggle for life is in the soul of man. 

If all men are sinners, sin rules the world; it has become a 
power which asserts itself everywhere; each and everyone lies 
under its sway,” not only because of outward temptations arising 
from our environment, but still more because of its root in the 
innermost recesses of human nature (Mk. 7:21; Jas. 1:14; Gal. 
5:17). Yea, the depravity of human nature is so great that man 
does not even do the good which he perceives (Rom. 12:2; 7:23). 
Thus while the Christian has indeed died to sin, sin has not died. 
It is still here and works in the unredeemed world with unbroken 
force, and its law persists in the members of even the converted, 
regenerated Christians (Rom. 6:1; Jn. 1:8; 3:39). Such is man 
when the Christian standard of evaluation is applied. 

Outside of Christianity men are classified as good or bad, 
strong or weak, wise or stupid. Sin is looked upon as the result 
of ignorance, a defect in reasoning, of poor judgment. ‘No man 
sins unless his mind be clouded” (Babl. Sutta 3a). Or it is due to 
lack of will power to follow one’s innate sense of right and wrong. 
Human nature is good, and all evil is derived from incidental out- 
ward circumstances and the bad influence of society.** Only “pessi- 
mists’ speak of man as “V’animal méchant’ (Gobineau) and “la 
béte humaine” (Zola). 


35 Cf. Mt. 6:11; 12:34; Lk. 13:2; 19:10; Jn. 8:7; and Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 

36 So already Chrysippus and the orthodox Stoics. Posidonius, however, held bad- 
ness to have its germ in ourselves and not solely to enter into men from without. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle we possess certain capacities by nature but we are not born good 
or bad by nature (Nic. Eth. 2, 5, 5). See also Fr. Brentano, Die Lehre Jesu (1922), 
p. 42. 
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Christianity teaches that man’s worth and nobility lies not so 
much in what he is by nature, in himself, but rather in what he is 
called to become. The New Testament speaks in numerous places 
of the unworthiness, weakness, and lack of merit of man; however, 
it also teaches that every individual man has, in‘God’s eye, a value 
not to be outweighed by the whole world (Mk. 8:36), and that God 
makes his sun to shine upon good and evil alike (Rom. 3:29; Mt. 
5:45). Every individual man, however insignificant, wretched 
and despicable he may appear to be, has thus an eternal and imper- 
ishable value. For he has a soul which is intended for Heaven. 
He can therefore never be looked upon and treated, in the words 
of Kant,asameanstoanend. “Man is not made for the Sabbath, 
but Sabbath is made for man” (Mk. 2:27). This principle is of 
universal application. It applies not only to the behavior of indi- 
vidual toward individual, but likewise to the social relationships of 
man: to the family, state, nation, and organized society in general. 
All these, in contrast to the ancient standard, have no absolute 
value. 


1) The Family. Marriage (and hence its resultant, the 
family) has been instituted for man and not man for marriage 
(Mk. 10:6). Matrimony therefore is not forbidden (1 Tim. 4:3; 
1 Cor. 7:9, 28, 38). On the contrary it is esteemed very highly 
(Heb. 13:4). Indeed it is looked upon as a sacred relationship 
which when entered into should not be broken (Mk. 10:19; Eph. 
5:22 ff.), not even in desire (Mt. 5:28). Nevertheless there may 
be conditions which will make it advisable—even obligatory—for 
a man to forego wedlock (Mt. 19:12; I Cor. 7:27, 38, 40; 9:5). 
However this is not a matter of different degrees of holiness or of 
“counsels of perfection.” ‘Duties vary from man to man accord- 
ing to the gifts he has received—to whom it is given (Mt. 19:12) 
—and the situation in which he finds himself: the content of duty 
is not the same for all, but its form remains the same, and it is 
always absolute.’ 


37 M. Goguel, Life of Jesus (1933), p. 583. 
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The marriage relation is not an absolute necessity for the per- 
fect development of the human being, and it ceases in heaven (Mt. 
22 330). 

The family has a positive value. But again, it may become 
necessary to rend the family ties. The community according to 
the flesh must recede before the community of the spirit. ‘‘Who 
is my mother and who are my brethren? Whoever shall do the 
will of my Father which is in Heaven, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother” (Mt. 12:50; Mk. 3:35; Lk. 8:21). “He that 
loveth father and mother more than me is not worthy of me: and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me” 
(Mt. 10:37 ff.). And even in still stronger terms we read in Luke 
14:26, “If any man come to me and hate not his father and mother 
and wife and children and brethren and sisters he cannot be my 
disciple.” And the same evangelist (9:59) tells us that Jesus 
would not even allow a son to go home and bury his father. “Let 
the dead bury their dead.’’” 

All natural ties lose their absolute worth and significance to 
those who live no longer according to the flesh. The new family 
established by Jesus rests not upon the ties of blood but upon the 
ties of the spirit. 


2) The State. Further, man does not exist for the sake of 
the state. His worth does not consist in his being a member of 
the state as Greeks and Romans believed whose ethics was preémi- 
nently civic.** It was not man as such to whom dignity and rights 
were conceded; the citizen of the state alone possessed these, the 
freeman who by his personal capacity, bravery, prudence, renown 
or wealth represented a value for the whole community. To train 
an individual for such citizenship was the sole purpose of educa- 
tion. The participation in the government of the polis or respub- 
lica was the highest and most important occupation and activity 


38 See also Mt. 10:35; 19:29; 23:9; Lk. 11: 27 ff. 

39 Contrast 1 Kings 19:20, where the stern Tishbite willingly permitted ihe chosen 
Elisha to return home for the last time to embrace his father and mother in farewell; 
and also the story of Antigone. 

40 Arist., Nic. Eth, 1, 2, 4 ff.; 7, 11, 1. 
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of man. Hence the worth of a man was estimated according to 
his political or social position, a purely external standard. Of an 
evaluation based on his inner being and character we find only a 
few weak attempts by Cynics and Epicureans (and some Stoics) 
who held themselves aloof from public affairs.” The state thus 
stood at the summit of all political, social and even religious values. 
To this principle everything else had to subordinate itself, indi- 
viduals and institutions, men and gods. ‘The climax was reached 
in the cult of the Roman Caesars, which came to symbolize all that 
was Rome and was enjoined as the civic and religious duty of indi- 
viduals and groups, official bodies and private associations, all over 
the empire. 

For Christianity the state is not an end in itself. It knows 
only of one thing on earth that may be called in a sense divine, 
namely the human soul. All that exists is to serve the development 
of the human soul; as soon as it ceases to bear the character of 
such service it becomes an idol. The state, just as the school, the 
church, and in general all organizations and institutions of human 
life, can have no other purpose and aim than to assist, as far as 
this is possible, the individual in preparing and educating him for 
the kingdom of God. And in so far as it does this it has its value. 
The state exists for the individual. All states in the end will pass 
away. In the kingdom of God to come and in eternal life there 
will not be a trace of the state. 

Thus the Christian does not deny the state, nor is he indiffer- 
ent to it. He is no anarchist. He acknowledges its authorities 
and supports them; he obediently submits to its laws and ordi- 
nances; he does not refuse to pay his taxes; he may, he ought to 
pay his tribute, his duties, his customs even to an unjust and illegiti- 
mate power; he will not violently revolt against it whatever its 


41 Cf. the saying of Epicurus: “lathe biosas’; Ovid’s, Bene qui latuit bene vixit 
(Trist. 3, 4, 25); Horace Epist. 1, 17, 10; Plutarch, An recte dictum sit latenter esse 
vivendum” (Scripta moral., ed. Diibner, 2, 1379 f.). 
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origin or character, for there is no power but of God. He is 
grateful for the state and he prays for its authorities.” 

There is but one exception to the Christian’s submission to 
the state: when it makes demands which are in conflict with his 
religion, “for we ought to obey God rather than men” (Acts 5:29). 
There is for him something higher than the state, namely the king- 
dom of God of which he knows himself to be already a citizen, and 
from the duties this citizenship requires of him he will not allow 
himself to be diverted by the order of an earthly potentate. How- 
ever, even in this case the Christian shows his recognition of the 
state by submitting to the punishment meted out to him: he will 
take no step toward active resistance. As Origen says, “...the 
law of the Christians which does not permit them to make war 
on anybody even to defend themselves and which they have always 
observed faithfully” (Contr. Cels. 3, 8). 

The Christian is thus subject to the state but at the same time 
inwardy free fromit. He belongs to it as he belongs to the world. 
His heart is above all in that community which is the mother of all 
the faithful whose head is Christ, the head of all principality and 
power (Col. 2:10). If he be unmolested in his religion it can be a 
matter of indifference to him under what rule he lives.** Active 
participation in the life of the state is not counted as among the 
virtues of the kingdom of God. The kingdom of God is inde- 


Pome el 24 tt. 22315. tf. 20 c003 ) Mik 14:55. fie Elke. 13:1.) ff.*, Acts 5:29: 
Roemer 2) i hess. 2:5; Col. 3:18 ff..; 1 Tim, 2:1 ff.; Tit: 3:1; 1 Pet. 2:13 £.; 
2:18; 3:7. Also Tertullian, Apol: 39: “We pray too for the emperors, for their ministers 
and for all in authority, for the welfare of the world, for the prevalence of peace, for the 
delay of the final consummation.” “We pray for the emperors, for the complete sta- 
bility of the Roman Empire and for Roman interests in general. For we know that a 
mighty shock is impending over the whole earth, in fact the very end of things threaten- 
ing dreadful woes is only retarded by the continued existence of the Roman Empire. We 
have no desire then to be overtaken by these dire events, and in praying that their coming 
may be delayed we are lending our aid to Rome’s duration (ib. 30 ff.; esp. 32). 

43 Tertullian, Apol. 38: “But as those in whom all ardor in the pursuit of glory is 
dead, we have no pressing inducement to take part in your public meetings, nor is there 
ought more entirely foreign to us than affairs of the State.” ‘We acknowledge one all- 
embracing commonwealth—the world.” Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 5.17: “For as far as this 
life of mortals is concerned which is spent and ended in a few days what does it matter 
under whose government a dying man lives if they who govern do not force him to 
impiety and iniquity?” 
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pendent of the affairs of the state; it does not need the service of 
the state for its realization; it comes with power (Mk. 9:1).™ 


3) Nationalism. A like contrast exists in the evaluation 
of nationality. To the Romans, no less than to the Greeks, all 
nationalities and peoples but their own were-wild barbarians, lack- 
ing the gravitas of the lofty Roman race—an obvious mark of con- 
genital inferiority.*° Cynics, Epicureans and Stoics, it is true, 
depreciated national barriers and ties, but in doing so they empha- 
sized the principle of the self-conscious and self-sufficient indi- 
vidual. Their cosmopolitanism was not so much the expression 
of a positive common consciousness binding each man of whatever 
race or nationality to humanity, as it was the negation of the 
narrower bonds which unite the citizen to the state community of 
his nation in favor of an atomistic individualism. Only some of 
the Stoics saw in the individual not an isolated unit but a member 
of the species in all of whom dwelt a particle of the Divine Reason, 
and preached in this sense the solidarity of all mankind. 

Among the Jews the nationalistic egoism and contempt for 
the Gentiles were even harsher than the disdain which prevailed 
among the Gentiles against them. Here the national conscious- 
ness was intensified by the religious consciousness of superiority. 
The general notion that each people was bound to have its own 
religion as an essential requisite of its national existence and a 
treasured national possession became to the Romans a principle 
for toleration.*’ The Jews, however, believed themselves to be 
the chosen people whose great happiness it was of calling the true 

44 Compare Luther’s sharp distinction between the sphere of the spiritual life (the 
kingdom of God) and that of the natural life (the life in this world), between the Chris- 
tian as Christian and the Christian as Weltperson. See J. Kostlin, Luthers Theologie 
(1901), P. 2, pp. 318 ff. and Max Weber, Die protest. Ethik. u. der “Geist” der Kapitalis- 
mus, 1, pp. 36 ff.; 2, 27 ff. 

45 Cicero, Ep. ad Quint. 1, 2, 27; De Prov. Cons. 5, 10; Livy, 36, 17, 5; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. 21, 7; Seneca, Ep. 123, 8, and many passages in the Latin Satirical poets. 

46 Especially Seneca, Epictetus, Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Cf. also 
Terence, Heautontimoroumenos, 1,1, 25. “Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto” ; 
Augustine, Ep. 155, 4, 14. Tertullian, as cited above; Hans Lietzmann, Geschichte der 
Alten Kirche (1932), 1, pp. 178 ff. 


47 Cf. Cicero, Pro Flacco, 28: “sua cuique civitati religio est, nostra nobis.” G. La 
Piana, “Foreign Groups in Rome,” Harv. Theol. Rev. 20 (Oct. 1927), p. 4. 
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God their own while the Gentiles were steeped in darkness and 
folly. The Gentiles are the “sinners,” the Jews the “righteous.” 
Judaism remained attached to this national exclusiveness or at 
least to its national privileges; even in its nearest approach to a 
universalism, the adoption of the Gentiles as members of the Jewish 
religion, it left the whole tradition of the special privileges of the 
Jewish race intact. 

The preaching of the Gospel developed in direct opposition to 
this nationalism in the Jewish religion. In Christianity the bar- 
riers that separate the peoples have fallen. God is no longer in 
a special way the Father of any particular nationality,—he is the 
Father of all.** The call to become the children of God, of One 
Father in Heaven, goes out to men of all races and nationalities. 
All are invited and from among all alike men are chosen into the 
one kingdom. There is here no difference between Jew and Greek 
(Rom, 10:12; Gal. 3:28). God is no respecter of persons but 
in every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with him (Acts 10:34 f.; 15:9; Rom. 2:10; Jn. 4:23). 
Christianity as such, as religion, is therefore neither national, nor 
international but supernational or extranational. Its true father- 
land is neither Jerusalem nor Rome; it is not of this world: it is 
Heaven (Phil. 3:20; Jn. 17:11, 12, 16; 1 Pet. 2:11).” 

This however must not be understood to imply on the part of 
Christianity a complete denial of all historical and ethical signifi- 
cance of race and nationality. Each nationality has its appointed 
place in the great orchestral symphony of humanity. They are 
mutually complementary parts, transitions or bridges to the totality 
of mankind. 

48 This, however, must not be interpreted to mean that man as man has a claim 
to the kingdom. Man as man has as little claim as the Jew as Jew. 

49 Cf. Ep. ad Diogn., 5: “The Christians are distinguished from other men neither 
by country, nor language, nor the customs they observe. Dwelling in Greek as well as 
barbarian cities, according as the lot of each of them has determined, and following the 
customs of the natives in respect to clothing, food, and the rest of their ordinary conduct, 
they display to us their wonderful and paradoxical (confessedly striking) method of life. 
They dwell in their own countries but simply as sojourners; as citizens they share in all 
things with others, and yet endure all things as’if foreigners. Every foreign land is to 
them as their native land, and every country of their birth as a land of strangers; they 


pass their days on earth, but they are citizens of heaven.” See also Fr. Overbeck, Chris- 
tentum und Kultur, herausg. v. C. A. Bernoulli (1919), pp. 113 f. 
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The Christian is thus not forbidden to love his nation and 
country. Jesus loved his native land: he could not endure its 
humiliation and its misery and desired nothing more than to rescue 
it through the preaching of the Gospel (Lk. 19:4). Paul loved 
his people (Rom. 11:13, 14): he even could wish that he were 
accursed from Christ for his brethren, his kinsmen according to 
the flesh (Rom. 9:1). 

However, as there is an egoism of the individual and an 
egoism of the family there is likewise a racial and national egoism 
which prides itself over others and does not respect the feeling and 
rightful claims of others, their rights to life and development. In 
such haughtiness and exclusiveness the Christian can have no part. 
Nowhere do we find that Jesus shared in any way the self-conceit 
of the Jewish people: there is in his preaching not a word about 
“Patriotism”; we all have one fatherland as we have one father 
(Mt. 33:9). Whatever distracts from this is of evil. Jesus was 
a stranger to every national vanity. He called himself “Son of 
Man” indicating perhaps in this way his opposition to the selfish 
claims of the Jews and, we may add, to any nationality so far as 
this prides itself on its own privileged and exclusive worth.” 

Christianity further teaches that it is not the efficiency of a 
man, his productivity, his capability to do and to accomplish things, 
his success and effectiveness which make him worthy of respect, 
but that, on the contrary, the good will stands infinitely higher, 
indeed constitutes his true worth. Not what a man is and does 
externally determines his value, but his inmost feeling, the tendency 
of his soul toward the good; not the splendor of success, but the 
purity and sincerity of his aspiration, and the faithful perseverance 
in duty even when the effect does not appear outwardly,—in short 


50 So Paul de Lagarde, Deutsche Schriften (1892), p. 226; K. Chr. Planck, Tes- 
tament eines Deutschen (1881), p. 410. See also Paul Haupt, Journ. Bibl. Lit. 40 (1921), 
167 f., 183; E. Klostermann, HZNT, 2 Synoptiker (1919), pp. 67 ff. Nor did Jesus 
anywhere speak of the regeneration of the economic and social life of the people, or of 
the state, or of humanity in general in this aceon. The coming kingdom will amend this 
evil world and transform it into the glorious realm of God. Legal, economic, social, 
political problems he regarded as lying altogether outside of his mission (Lk. 12:13 ff.; 
Mt. 26:11; Mk. 14:7; Jn. 12:6, 8; 18:36). He was not sent to be a social reformer. 
Cf. also 1 Cor. 7:17-24; Philemon; 2 Pet. 3:13; Rev. 21:1-5). 
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his good will makes him truly estimable. Among the ancients we 
find practically no trace of this view. What seems to approach it 
has yet a strikingly different sound.” According to the Greeks 
and Romans the worth of a man lies, as we have seen, in his arete, 
andreia, virtus, not virtue in our sense, but manliness, bravery, 
prowess, accomplishment, success, efficiency. 


3. THE REGENERATION OF THE HUMAN WILL 


In philosophy, the conception that man in his essence is zwl]”* 
and that consequently his virtue lies in his will, emerges for the 
first time in St. Augustine, whose life and work is indeed one of the 
most forceful witnesses for the primacy of the will over the intel- 
lect in human life. But Augustine’s thinking is under the influence 
of Christianity. 

Christianity introduces itself into the world with the jubilant 
“Glory be to God in the highest and on earth peace to men of good 
will” (en anthropois eudokias)** of good will, not of strong and 
powerful will; the weak will also will do, even if it be at first only a 
painful regret for the loss of the good and a heartfelt desire to 
regain it. What is meant by the good will is the inclination and 
readiness of the will to do all it can to fulfil the will of God. Such 
willingness, possible also to the weakest will, is the main require- 
ment, not the outward deed. 


1) The Civil War in the Soul. But may we then rest con- 
tent with the feebleness of our will? No. The consciousness of 
the weakness and the antinomy which we daily experience between 
our will and our deeds produce within our hearts a discord, dis- 


51 Cf. Propertius, 3, 1, 5: “In magnis et voluisse sat est.” Similarity Tibullus, 
4, 1, 7: “est nobis voluisse satis.’ Ovid, Ex Ponto 3, 4, 79: “ut desint vires tamen est 
laudanda voluntas.” 

52. This exceeds the Stoic view that axia “value” belongs to the sphere of the will 
alone, while apaxia “unworth” is a quality belonging to outside things—adiaphora in re- 
spect to good, and that in this sense nothing was good but the good will and nothing 
evil but the bad. Cf. also Kant’s saying, “es ist iiberall nichts in der Welt, ja tiberhaupt 
auch ausser derselben zu denken moglich, was ohne Einschrankung fiir gut k6énnte 
gehalten werden, als allein ein guter Wille’ (Kant’s Werke, ed. Hartenstein, 4, 241). 

53 Vulg. “hominibus bonae voluntatis’ gives the correct rendering. 
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sension, and strife, a restlessness and peacelessness which may 
become a veritable torture and tragic fatality. In a most affect- 
ing manner Paul pictures to us this awful condition in Romans 
7:14 ff.: “For we know that the law is spiritual, but I am carnal, 
sold under sin. For that which I do, I allow not, for what I would 
that I do not, but what I hate that dol. . «. to will is present with 
me, but to perform that which is good, I find not.... I delight in 
the law of God after the inward man; but I see another law in my 
members warring against the law of my mind. . . .O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 

In the unequal battle of this hostile power man feels unable 
to gain the victory by himself alone. He feels himself sick unto 
death. He despairs of his strength, his ability, his power, of him- 
self. However, in this very struggle God is near him. In the 
depth of his self-despair there comes to him the divine beckoning 
to seek in God what he cannot find in himself. Be not afraid! 
Take courage! Only believe, entrust yourself tome! Venture to 
have faith! 

Such is the tone that resounds in manifold strains from the 
Gospel, even more than the call to conversion. In fact conversion 
is only the reverse of faith. For faith in its essence is not a matter 
of the intellect, but of moral sentiment and will. It implies the 
unreserved and unconditional surrender of the person with his 
whole being and will to God, and consequently of necessity includes 
the instantaneous and total renunciation of, and detachment from, 
everything that is against God. That is, it includes conversion. 
We may make a distinction between them, but we cannot separate 
them. 

This consciousness of the antinomy between our willing and 
our doing presents within us, however, not merely a discord with 
ourselves, but also, and even more so, a disunion with God. This 
is indeed the real ground of the peacelessness, the restlessness, the 
torture and torment we feel in our heart. ‘Thou madest us unto 
Thyself and our heart is restless until it repose in Thee.’”** What 
hinders us from finding rest and peace is the consciousness of sin, 


54 Augustine, Conf. 1, 1; cf. also 6, 16. 
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the destructive power which separates us from God, and the oppres- 
sive feeling of guilt before a God who is altogether holy and 
divinely just. But here again we hear the divine call: “Only 
believe! Thy sins are forgiven thee.” If we are of good will, if 
we but have faith-—and be it ever so feeble (Mk. 9:24)—he will 
pardon us and free us from the burden of guilt. Nothing else is 
required but the heartfelt and sincere acceptance of his word. Here 
we have in truth that strangest, most startling and most paradox- 
ical conception of the Gospel: a holy and just God who freely 
pardons sins, an idea completely new and inacceptable to Jew and 
Greek alike.” 


2) Unification by Faith. Thus by giving ourselves to God 
in faith the soul becomes united with God and peace enters into our 
heart: the peace of God which passeth all understanding. This is 
the happiness provided for man and attainable by him. Man craves 
happiness with the force of an invincible instinct, and yet nothing 
can definitely procure it for him. Indeed with an evil heart rest- 
lessly drawn hither and thither he has no possibility of happiness, 
no outlook for happiness, no right to happiness. But what is thus 
denied us by nature is freely given to us in overabundant measure 
by God, the God of love and consolation. “Glory be to God in the 
Highest and on earth peace to men of good will.” What else is 
this but a promise of happiness, the true happiness: the peace of our 
inner self, the peace of the soul—blessedness. What greater hap- 
piness can there be than the knowledge that in this icy world a 
living heart is beating for us, the feeling of the certainty of God’s 
love, of being a reconciled child of God? It is the only happiness 
that lasts ;that stands firm amid the greatest suffering and the hard- 
est blows of fortune coming from without in a life filled with in- 
cessant struggles, and amid all the storms that may rise up from 
our inner self: an inward happiness independent from the evils and 
vicissitudes of life and the course of the world—far removed from 
Pagan apathy which in proud resignation bids defiance to fate and 


55 Cf. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, p. 380; Plato, Laws, 10, 907. 
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from Jewish depression which presuming on its own righteousness 
bargains with divine justice.” 

Of happiness in the ordinary sense Christianity knows noth- 
ing. It is not an earthly-minded eudaemonism. “My peace I 
leave unto you, my peace I give unto you, not as the world giveth 
give I unto you” we read in the Gospel according to John (14:27) 
as the words of Jesus to his disciples shortly before his passion. 
In the Old Testament we find relatively few expressions, such as in 
Psalm 73:23 ff., rising above the idea of external happiness and 
recompense to this idea of an inward peace of God outweighing 
all earthly felicity and prosperity. The prevailing view of the Old 
Testament is most cogently expressed in the narrative conclusion 
of the Book of Job where Job’s unhappiness is finally compensated 
by an outward reward, an increase in his earthly possessions. 

We sometimes hear it said that the Christian view of life is 
one of utter gloom, relieved only by the outlook into a happy life 
beyond: a pessimism of the present tempered by an optimism of 
the future. This opinion, however, overlooks the transcendent 
optimism, the joy and bliss with which the glad tidings of the 
Gospel fill the heart of the true Christian already in this life, even 
amidst pain and suffering.“’ The “pessimism” of Christianity 
canot be identified with that of a Leopardi. Nor is Christianity 
the halfway station between Judaism and Buddhism Klausner 
thinks it is.” 

Like faith itself, this happiness is a free gift of God; for it 
comes to us only after we have despaired of ourselves and have 


56 Acts 10:36; Rom. 1:7; 5:1; 8:6, 28, 31, 38, 39; 10:15; 14:17; 15:13; 1 Cor, 
7:15; 2 Cor. 4:16 ff.; 6:9 ff.; Gal. 5:22; Eph. 2:14; Phil. 4:7; e¢ al. 

57 Mt. 13:44; Jn. 14:27; 16:22; 1 Thess. 5:16 ff. Tertullian: “It must not be 
believed that the life of the Christians is a life of sadness.” Pascal, Pensées, ed. Astié, 
1, 191 f£. 

58 It is true that the Christian ideal involving, as we have seen, detachment from 
many things, from “the cares of the world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts 
of other things” has close points of contact with the ideal of ancient India. Nevertheless 
the Christian ideal is not the ideal of detachment taught in the Buddhist Scriptures. 
Here too we find (as in Stoicism) a great deal about good actions provided, however, 
that such actions be unaccompanied with desire; a great deal about benevolence, but there 


must be no love. Such an ideal of detachment is incompatible with the Christian ideal 
of love. 
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taken refuge in him. It is not we who are the makers of our hap- 
piness, as little as we are the architects of our fate, or the captains 
of our soul. God alone is the source of our happiness just as he 
holds our “fate” in the hollow of his hand. 


3) Enabling Power. Moreover, the surrender of ourselves 
to God in faith imparts to us a further great good: the strength 
and power for truly moral action. Through this surrender our will 
enters into communion with the divine will, it becomes, so to speak, 
one with it. So we act no longer out of our own strength but out 
of the strength of God whose it is to work in us both to will and to 
do (Phil. 2:13). We can say then in truth, “Out of my own 
strength I can do nothing, but I can do all through him who 
strengtheneth me” (Phil. 4:13). And with the release from guilt, 
which we owe to the grace of God, and in communion with God, 
we receive also the power to keep in bondage our evil impulses and 
are enabled to lead the life of a free man. “God is not only the 
Supreme Good after which we strive. His is also the strength of 
our own actions” (G. Uphues). When we die to ourselves we live 
not merely for God but we live likewise from God.” To be sure, 
as indicated before, our will remains what it is: its weakness is not 
removed all at once by our act of surrender to, and faith in, God; 
our will is not suddenly transformed into a strong will. But since 
our will acts no longer from itself, but in the strength of God, all 
is possible to it—in spite of its own feebleness, and it is able to per- 
form works which are truly good. ‘My strength is made perfect 
in weakness” (2 Cor. 13:9). 

It follows that such works, such actions, do not constitute a 
merit on our part. We cannot claim any credit for them and 
demand a reward as a right that is due us. ‘When you shall have 
done all those things which are commanded unto you, say we are 
unprofitable servants; we have done that which was our duty to 
do” (Lk. 17:10). Man has no morality of his own, that is, one 
which he could regard as his own work and for which he could 
take credit. The moral life of man is a divine gift. Without God 


59 Cf. Luther, Werke, W. A., 11.1, p. 360; 24, pp. 18.29 ff. 
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there can be no true morality. Either man is totally dependent on 
God or God is not God but an idol. This is a fundamental presup- 
position and claim of Christianity. The conception of an inde- 
pendent natural ethics, one which is founded on the nature of man 
and which does not admit God as its source and aim, is thus entirely 
depreciated and its very opposite is put in its place. This, too, is 
based upon a transvaluation of values. 


Christianity is a way of life. This is part of its very essence. 
But of what sort of life? Christianity demands a new life; a 
renovation of heart, and mind, and conduct; a rebirth from above; 
a putting off of the old man and a putting on of the new; a dying 
and a resurrection, a Stirb und Werde. It demands that we live 
the life of God and renounce everything that makes its claim felt 
against his will and purpose, or which rules where it is meant only 
to serve. Where God is Lord no other Lord commands. There 
is no enjoyment, no habit, no desire for the children of God except 
the service of their Heavenly Father. And there is only one service 
of God on earth: that of loving service to his children. Such a 
life means faith in the Eternal which is not seen; Jove of the-Cre- 
ator, Father, Redeemer, and of all his children; hope for an end 
that makes all things new and for a rest that never rests. But the 
greatest among these is Jove. ‘A Christian man,” says Luther in 
his treatise ‘On the Liberty of a Christian man,’ “does not live in 
himself but in Christ and in his neighbor, or else is no Christian: 
in Christ by faith; in his neighbor by love. By faith he is carried 
upwards above himself to God; and by love he sinks back below 
himself to his neighbor, still always abiding in God and his Love.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT* 


JOHN ABERLY 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


N attempting to bring this great subject to your attention, I shall 

take for granted that the Alumni Association which chose the 
subject and those who attend this convention are acquainted with 
the doctrine of the Spirit as it has been formulated by the dogmati- 
cians of our church. At any rate, one could not undertake in a 
brief hour to discuss a subject to which they have devoted ample 
learning and space extending even to volumes. Recently there 
have been voices calling for a restatement of our Theology, and I 
have been wondering whether this may not have been in the mind 
of those who assigned the subject. The larger place given to the 
spiritual in some of the leading philosophic trends of our times, the 
spiritual interpretation of the universe by leading physicists and 
the large place given to the psychological approach to Theology 
may suggest that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit calls for rethink- 
ing and a possible restatement in our time. Those trends are 
already calling forth such discussions as have been given in the 
Library of Constructive Theology by H. Wheeler Robinson on 
The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit. Other books along 
similar lines may be mentioned: The Spirit by Streeter and others; 
The Psychological Approach to Theology by W. M. Horton; Canon 
Gore’s Reconstruction of Christian Belief ; Otto’s Idea of the Holy 
and his Mysticism East and West; E. Stanley Jones, The Christ of 
Every Road, this being however a devotional study, and The Holy 
Spirit of God by W. H. G. Thomas. 


1 A paper read at the Pastors’ Convocation at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., and published by request of the Convocation. 
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THE NEED OF A RESTATEMENT 


Such an attempt may be all the more necessary, since, when 
the church’s doctrinal formulations about the Holy Spirit are con- 
sidered, it is remarkable how limited these have been. We may 
remind ourselves that the Nicene Creed originally limited its con- 
fession about the Holy Spirit to the words, “And in the Holy 
Ghost,” appended to the relatively complete statement about the 
Second Person of the Trinity, on which, because of heresy that 
had to be met, it concentrated practically exclusive attention. 
Later, it is true, the fuller statement as we now have it, was added 
but even that was very brief. What divided the East and the 
West was not a difference in their doctrine of the Spirit as such 
but only in his relation to the Father and the Son. 

And may we not even admit that the Augustana refers to the 
Spirit only, one may say incidentally, after it has planted itself 
firmly on the Doctrine of Nicaea in the so-called Nicene Creed in 
Article I. Compare with Article III on the Son of God the reference 
to the Spirit in Article V. Were one ignorant of the centrality 
of the doctrine of justification by faith, which the Augustana had 
to set forth, one might, from the reference there, almost conclude 
that the Holy Spirit is subordinate to the Word and the Sacraments 
(“For through the Word and Sacraments the Holy Ghost is given 
who worketh faith when and where it pleaseth God,” etc.). 
Luther’s explanation of the Third Article of the Creed is our 
church’s clearest and fullest confessional statement about the Holy 
Spirit and this does not attempt a doctrinal statement about the 
Spirit but limits itself to a practical expression of his work in the 
believer and in the church. 

Of the reasons that may be given for this apparent poverty 
of creedal expression, the chief no doubt is that no great heresy, 
such as that of Arius, had to be met regarding the Holy Spirit. 
The controversy about Macedonianism must be regarded as a 
minor one. May not one important reason also be found in the 
Saviour’s own words that “when the Comforter is come whom I 
will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
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proceedeth from the Father, he shall bear witness of me” (Jn. 
15:26)? The Spirit’s work is thus to testify of Jesus. It was 
accordingly a true instinct that led the church to lay its emphasis 
on the teaching about Jesus. The Spirit fulfils his mission in 
testifying of the Saviour. The eye that enables man to see does 
not obtrude itself on the field of vision. 

We need also to recognize that there is a vagueness about 
spirit that makes definite doctrinal formulations about the Holy 
Spirit more difficult. Imagination can picture things of sense 
much more readily than things of the spirit. With all the depth 
of spiritual experience that the mystics of the church have no 
doubt had, they yet have contributed little, almost nothing, to the 
doctrinal formulations of the church, though vast have been the 
contributions they have made to her devotional life. 

Nor dare we overlook another fact, that, at least from the 
time of the Montanists, and, if tradition is to be believed, even 
from the time of Simon Magus, those who have taken greatest 
interest in matters of the Spirit have had their dwelling place along 
the tributaries of sectarianism and not along the banks of the 
main stream of orthodox Theology. One of the tragedies of 
Christianity, it seems to me, has been that, as at present in some 
movements, there have been such extravagances, honestly re- 
garded as manifestations of the Spirit, that those who think more 
soberly, as the exponents of doctrinal theology are supposed to do, 
seem to start with some prejudice, conscious or unconscious, against 
any exploration of the subject. It has thus come to pass that 
varieties of religious experience and of conversion have been, it 
must be admitted, studied more scientifically by psychologists of 
religion than they have by theologians. 

Then, too, may it not be true that the older view of the super- 
natural that would look for the Spirit’s operations not in the ordi- 
nary but in the extraordinary methods of God’s working, a remnant 
of the Deistic view that would look on the Spirit’s work as a break- 
ing through from another sphere rather than an abiding presence 
in the truth and in the fellowship of those who confess the truth, 
is responsible for developing the teachings of the Spirit along lines 
that savor more or less of the magical? In our day God’s imma- 
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nence may be stressed to the exclusion of his transcendence but it 
does not seem too strong a statement to make that in the concep- 
tions about the Spirit, as commonly held, the Spirit’s transcendence 
has eclipsed his immanence. How to hold these in right balance— 
that would seem to be the problem that a true doctrine of the Spirit 
must meet. 


II 


THE SPIRIT IN THE SCRIPTURES 


When one turns to the Scriptures it is remarkable how both 
these are there held, whether in the majestic utterance in Genesis 
where the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters as the 
power that reduced chaos to order or at Pentecost when there came 
a sound from heaven and they were all filled with the Holy Spint 
(Acts 2:2-4). The many references to the Spirit in between show 
various stages of apprehension of the Spirit and of his working. 
There is first the idea of power which may be physical prowess as 
in the case of Samson (Judges 13:25) or artistic skill as that of 
Bezalel (Ex. 31:3), and these may be entirely unrelated to moral 
character (Job 1:7; I Kings 22:22; I Sam. 16:15). In this idea 
of power, without any regard to ethical distinctions, there is an 
echo of that idea of mana which finds expression in animistic types 
of religion. As great a scholar and loyal a churchman as the late 
Archbishop Soderblom expressed his belief that this concep- 
tion of mana had permanent value in an attempt to understand the 
Spirit of God. It is however only of spirit that mana may have 
something of permanent value and not of the Holy Spirit. 

The prophets move on a vastly higher plane. Seeking God 
is by them equated with seeking good as is shown by Amos (cf. 
Amos 5:4 with 5:14). Prophets are still under the power of the 
Spirit but it is an inward compulsion of conviction as when Amos 
says, “The Lord Jehovah hath spoken; who can but prophesy?” 
(3:8), or as when Jeremiah would keep quiet but can not for, says 
he, “there is in my heart as it were a burning fire shut up in my 
bones... and I cannot contain.” The strength of the prophet is 
the conviction of a “Thus saith the Lord.” The inescapable pres- 
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ence of the Spirit is nowhere more majestically expressed than by 
the Psalmist (Ps. 139), and it is significant that the Psalmist feels 
himself in a Holy presence for he ends with the prayer, “Search 
me, O God, and know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts; 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting” (vs, 23, 24). 

And we may yet note another stage when this Spirit becomes 
the power for building or rebuilding a new order. The rebuilding 
of the temple by impoverished exiles, discouraged and disheartened, 
is declared to be possible but “not by might nor by power but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord” (Zech. 4:6). And we reach even a 
higher conception than this when Isaiah, pointing away from the 
need of any outward temples and ceremonies, utters what may be 
said to be the connecting passage between the Old and the New 
Covenants regarding the Holy Spirit: “The Spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
titdings unto the meek: he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to captives and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord” (Is. 61:1, 2; cf. Lk. 4:18, 19). In no other respect is 
the New Testament more completely the fulfilment of the Old than 
in its teachings about the Holy Spirit. 

And yet the New Testament is preéminently the source of the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Acts of the Apostles 
have at times been called the Acts of the Holy Spirit. As the birth 
of Jesus stands at the beginning of Jesus’ mission, so does the out- 
pouring of the Spirit on Pentecost stand at the beginning of the 
disciples’ mission to the world. There are passages that read as 
if Pentecost marked the beginning of the Spirit’s work. Thus we 
read in John (7:37), towards the end of our Lord’s earthly min- 
istry, that the Spirit was not yet. And when Paul arrived at 
Ephesus he found twelve who could say, We have not even heard 
whether there is a Holy Spirit (Acts 19:2). Pentecost does in- 
augurate a new dispensation of the Spirit, since only on the com- 
pletion of the work of Christ for man’s salvation could he come 
in his fulness as the Spirit who proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son. 
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But this should not make us overlook the fact that the entire 
New Testament, as the Bible itself, begins with the Spirit. The New 
Testament builds on the Old. However glorious the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit in the old dispensation, it yet had no glory because 
of the greater glory of his manifestation after Pentecost (cf. 2 
Cor. 3:10). The Incarnation, the Word becoming flesh, is by 
the Spirit—“conceived by the Holy Ghost.” The heart of Chris- 
tianity, it has been said, is God incarnate in a Person, Jesus, and 
incarnate in a social order, the Kingdom of God (Rufus Jones, in 
A Preface to Christian Faith, Ch. IV), and in each case it is by 
the Spirit. The Spirit in the form of a dove descended on Jesus 
at his baptism. He is led by the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted. He begins his ministry in the power of the Spirit (Lk. 
3:14). Heis the one Anointed of the Spirit to inaugurate the new 
order of the reign of God (Lk. 4:18). Throughout, the Gospels 
illustrate what John writes of him—‘For he whom God hath sent 
speaketh the words of God; he giveth [Him] not the Spirit by 
measure” (Jn. 3:34). However, a higher stage in the Spirit’s 
manifestation was yet to be reached. It is of this that Jesus speaks 
in the Upper Room when he speaks of the Spirit as yet to come, 
the Promise of the Father. It was to be his mission to convict 
the world of sin, of righteousness and of judgment to come and 
that on the basis of the finished work of Christ. It was for the 
fulfilment of this promise that the disciples waited after Jesus had 
ascended on high leading captivity captive and giving gifts to men 
(Eph. 4:8). Just as the author of Hebrews speaks of earlier 
revelations as having been “by divers portions and in divers man- 
ners,” partially and incompletely, so the manifestations of the Spirit 
before Pentecost had been fragmentary and incomplete. Only 
after Jesus had lived, taught, died, risen again and been glorified 
could there be in its fulness the manifestation of the Spirit of him 
who filleth all in all (Eph. 1:23). 

And here permit me to say that while I would not minimize 
the significance of the symbolic imagery, the sound as of a rushing 
mighty wind, the cloven tongues as of fire, and the speaking with 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance that are the outward 
signs of the Spirit’s coming, I yet believe we have often given 
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these a prominence that goes beyond that given to them in the 
Scriptures. It is not on these extraordinary manifestations that 
New Testament emphasis is made to rest. Paul’s discussion on 
speaking with tongues and prophesying as he writes to the Corinth- 
ians (1 Cor. 12-14) should help us to recover the New Testament 
emphasis. 

That will be found to be not on the extraordinary gifts, sig- 
nificant though they may be, but on the fellowship in the Spirit of 
Jesus, for no one can call Jesus Lord but by the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. 
12:3), on the Spirit’s bearing witness with our spirits that we are 
the children of God (Rom. 8:16), on the power to be bestowed on 
the disciples after that the Holy Ghost had come upon them when 
they were to be witnesses for Jesus (Acts 1:8), on the fruits of the 
Spirit which are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control (Gal. 5:22). It is after 
Paul has discussed the special and the extraordinary charismata 
of the Spirit that he concludes with the statement—Yet I show 
unto you a more excellent way, and gives us that incomparable 
panegyric on love which might well be called the Spirit of Jesus 
in action (1 Cor. 12:31-13:13). 

The passages about the Spirit in the Epistles may indeed be 
said to move along two lines. There are those that move in the 
direction of Jesus, and these directly identify the Holy Spirit with 
the Spirit of Jesus (Rom. 8:9; 2 Cor. 3:17, 18; 1 Cor. 13). It is 
these that justify H. Wheeler Robinson’s statement that “Jesus 
gave Personality to the Spirit but the Spirit gave ubiquity to the 
Lord (op. cit._p. 19). 

But other passages point no less clearly in the direction of the 
believer, identifying the Holy Spirit with the spirit of the sanctified 
believer and especially with that of the community of believers 
(Rom. 8:1-17; Gal. 5:17-24). High churchmen have laid special 
stress on these passages. They call attention to what is often 
overlooked—that the Spirit needs a body and that the church is the 
body ordained to meet that need. It gives the church an essential 
place in providing the organ through which the Spirit must make 
his contact with men. If the church is not limited to one outward 
organization but is regarded as the communion of saints, too great 
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stress can not be placed upon what is taught in this class of pass- 
ages. I said above that these passages move along two lines. 
May this statement not need correction? Are they not harmonized 
in the intimate relation of Jesus, the Spirit and the believing com- 
munity, in the language used in Jesus’ own great intercessory 
prayer: that they may be one as we are one: I in them and thou in 
me; that they may be perfected into one (Jn. 17-23) ? 


Ill 


SPIRIT IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN 


And now, having thus very briefly summarized references to 
the Spirit in the Scriptures that need to be kept in mind in formu- 
lating the doctrine of the Spirit, it may be in order to consider 
spirit in a wider setting as it manifests itself in the experience of 
men. If in what has been discussed our thoughts have been on 
that which proceeds from God to man, here the movement may be 
stated to be from man to God. The justification for this must 
always rest on the fact, important for knowledge as it is for re- 
ligion, that man is made in the image of God: 


Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 
(Tennyson, “The Higher Pantheism’’) 


The Spirit of God is the Beyond that is Akin to our spirits. 
Here we are however entering a vast field for, as Wheeler Robinson 
well expresses it at the beginning of his discussion on the Christian 
experience of the Holy Spirit, “the subject requires a familiarity 
with science and art, life and literature, history and philosophy 
which no single mind can possibly attain; the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit is indissolubly related to the whole conception of Spirit in 
all these manifestations.” Referring those who would follow the 
details of the discussion of the Spirit in experience to his and other 
works on the subject, this paper must limit itself merely to pointing 
out what may thus be learned about the nature and the function 
of Spirit. 
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The fundamental facts about spirit are that spirit is individual, 
distinguished from that which is not spirit, and that spirit knows, 
feels, wills. Our own consciousness bears witness to this. That 
is not only accepted, but also extended without limit, in the teach- 
ings of the New Testament about the Holy Spirit. ‘The Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God’ (1 Cor. 2:10). 
“Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God whereby ye are sealed unto the 
day of redemption” (Eph. 4:30); “Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you” (Acts 1:8). That the 
spirit knows, feels, wills, and does this without limit,—this is how- 
ever so universally accepted by all who acknowledge that spirit 
exists that merely to direct our attention to it may be sufficient. 

We seem to reach hands across the ages when we begin with 
power as one of the chief characteristics of Spirit as it is known in 
experience everywhere. Eucken, who may be regarded as the 
chief philosopher of the Spirit in recent times, when aiming to 
arouse his nation to put forth her full strength at the outbreak of 
the World War, made the significant statement, Geist ist alles—a 
slogan that can and ought to be used in other and better causes than 
in stirring men up to fight. It is remarkable how a new spirit can 
“strengthen the weak hands and make firm the tottering knees” 
(Is. 35:3) of individuals as well as of communities and churches. 
It is after all the presence or absence of spirit that marks the dif- 
ference between a live and a dead church. Whatever truth Chris- 
tian Science lives by—and it seems one must admit that it has some 
truth that gives it its power among men—must be looked for in its 
drawing on the resources of spirit to overcome bodily ailments. 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones’ experience in overcoming at the beginning 
of his very strenuous life what he thought was a constitutional 
weakness is an apt illustration of this same truth. When we say 
that what is needed in our day is not more knowledge, nor more 
intricate organization, but a power to control and guide these, that 
what is needed is direction or purpose, are we not asserting the 
necessity of the dynamic of spirit? Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord. 

Then there is a pervasiveness in spirit, which, while it applies 
to all of spirit’s operations, particularly applies to this the power 
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of spirit. Spirit does not displace the individual. It interpene- 
trates or suffuses the human spirit and heightens its power. This 
can be shown in the influence of a good man over another. Sur- 
render to one higher and better than we are does not obliterate 
individuality but brings it to fuller and better expression. “TI live 
and yet not I but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal: 2:20), leads to the 
truest and best type of self-realization. 

It is along the line of such an all-pervasiveness that it is possi- 
ble for spirit to unify and harmonize what would otherwise be con- 
flicting forces. The individual would be a bundle of uncontrolled, 
often antagonistic, impulses but for such a unifying factor. It is 
spirit that harmonizes conflicting and discordant desires and leads 
to true inward peace. It would however be but a one-sided view 
of the unifying power of the Spirit were it confined to a mere 
reconciling of antagonisms, important though this may be. We 
live in an order in which even that which is good is given expression 
in an infinite variety of forms. There are various levels of reality 
and each offers itself not only for observation but for appropri- 
ation. In our day we hear a great deal about integration. That 
commends itself as true which makes for the fullest and richest 
life. Unity in diversity is the law found everywhere in God’s 
universe. What is it that brings all this rich variety into harmony, 
making out of a chaos a cosmos, but the Spirit? 

And here our chief interest lies not in the systems of thought 
that have been constructed making a universe out of a seeming 
multiverse. It is rather to be sought in the sphere of human rela- 
tions. When the clash of color, the competition of the commercial 
nations for world markets, exaggerated national consciousness, 
even the newly revivified universal religions and their antagonisms, 
threaten to make hostile camps of races, nations and creeds, one 
ought to be in earnest in searching for that which can reduce such 
a chaotic world to order. No one indeed would believe in obliter- 
ating the racial, national and even religious distinctions that give 
richness to life and enable each race, class and creed to make its 
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contribution to that better order which is to be. It is however to 
spirit and spirit alone that we must look to unify these. 
If ever Tennyson’s dream is to be realized when 


The war drums throb no longer and the battleflags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the federation of the world, 


it will be by making real a spirit of brotherhood, that will lead even 
nations to seek for greatness not in exploitation but in service. It 
may be that the nations of the world may have to go a long way 
before they become responsive to such a spirit. It can indeed only 
be attained as men are baptized into a new spirit, the spirit of 
mutual love, the spirit of him who came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister. 


IV 


THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF SPIRIT 


And this suggests another aspect of spirit which may be 
implicit in what has been said but which deserves fuller treatment, 
and that is its transforming character. That the spiritual is the 
goal of all God’s works seems to be nowhere more clearly indicated 
than in the way that spirit can reach down, take up very common 
materials and make them into things of service and of beauty. It 
can thus take canvas and pigments and turn them into a Raphael’s 
Madonna. It can take sounds which, thrown about at random 
would be mere noise, and arrange them so as to form a symphony 
of Beethoven. 


And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 
(R. Browning, “Abt Vogler’”’) 


It is thus that even nature can be transformed so as to become 
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compact with spiritual meaning. Thus it was illuminated by the 
spirit for the poet, Wordsworth, who could write 


Nor less I trust 
To them I may have another gift 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on— 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body and become a living soul. 


Or again, as our own nature poet, William Cullen Bryant, writes: 


To him who in the love of nature communes with her visible forms she speaks 
a various language. 

For his gayer hours she has a voice of gladness and a smile and she steals 
into his darker musings with a mild and healing sympathy that steals 
away their sharpness ere he is aware. 


Not only has spirit the power thus to transform nature and 
its significance but it can do this even with pain and suffering. It 
can lead men to say with Paul, “and not only so but we rejoice in 
tribulation also, knowing that tribulation worketh patience (stead- 
fastness) and patience experience (approvedness) and experience 
hope” (Rom. 5:3). The crowning illustration of such transfor- 
mation is the cross of Christ itseli—a symbol of ignominy and 
shame transformed into one of love and self-sacrifice. Lives can 
only be transformed as a new spirit animates them. Henry Drum- 
mond, on returning from a tour around the world, told his students 
of the many wonderful things he had seen but the most wonderful 
of all, said he, was a transformed Christian life. This is none 
other than a life of the Spirit, for its secret, its transforming power, 
does it not lie here: “For we have not received again the spirit of 
bondage to fear but we have received the spirit of adoption whereby 
we cry Abba Father” (Rom. 8:15)? “He that is in Christ Jesus 
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is a new creature; old things are passed away. Behold all things 
are become new” (2 Cor. 5:4). 

This transforming power of spirit may be for worse as well 
as for better. When however it is the transforming power of the 
Holy Spirit, it can only be transformation into the true, the beauti- 
ful and the good. Nor is there any limit to the extent to which 
such transformation can extend. It used to be a saying of Dwight 
L. Moody’s that the world yet waits to see what the Spirit of God 
can make of a man fully surrendered to him. It is in changing 
lives that the Holy Spirit calls, enlightens and sanctifies, turning 
men from darkness to light, through repentance and faith, from 
the power of Satan to God that they may obtain remission of sins 
and an inheritance among all those that are sanctified by faith in 
Christ (Acts 26:18). About this seemingly unattainable goal, 
Paul wrote late in his life, ““Not that I have already attained or am 
already made perfect but I press on—press on toward the goal of 
the high prize of God in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 3:14). The terminus 
of this onward and upward movement is none other than God 
himself. The Spirit of God in Christ was the culmination in that 
manifestation of the spirit which was briefly traced in the Scrip- 
tures, and this is its culmination as we follow his work in all that is 
highest, best, and we believe, truest in man’s individual and corpo- 
rate experience. 

When, however, attainment, whether in the life of the indi- 
vidual believer or in that of the church, is considered, one realizes 
how far short of this goal men have come. God has limited him- 
self in his creation. The Son of God emptied himself when he 
became flesh and tabernacled among us. H. Wheeler Robinson 
points out there has also been a Kenosis of the Spirit—a limitation 
which we perhaps have been slower to recognize as part of the 
teaching about the Holy Spirit. How far, for instance, is the 
church from being a fellowship through which the Spirit can 
manifest his transforming power in the world? Even admitting 
all the spiritual triumphs of the church, and they have been both 
great and numerous, some one has yet truly said that the church’s 
entire history may be regarded as the via dolorosa of the Spirit. 
Not only in the history covered by the Scriptures but also in that 
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of the church since that time, the Spirit, while ever beckoning 
onward and upward, has yet been compelled to go the pace of men. 
Not only so but what Stephen said of the Chosen People of old has 
alas! too often been true even of the Christian Church—“ye do 
always resist the Holy Spirit; as your fathers did, so do ye” (Acts 
735k). - 

Let this however not keep us from appreciating the work of 
the Spirit even in an imperfect church. For regarding his work 
one may apply what has been said of the Christian ethical life that 
he is a promise, a gift and a task—a promise of the Father that 
stands for all time; a gift, for if earthly parents know how to give 
good gifts to their children, how much more will your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him; and a task sum- 
moning us to make these very bodies of ours temples of the Holy 
Ghost by following after holiness without which no man shall see 
the Lord. The magnitude of the task may be seen when it is 
remembered that in individual life, in the church which is his body, 
in the social order, in the nation and in international relations, the 
Spirit is in this way to bring about that time promised when the 
kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ and he shall reign forever and ever. 


Vv 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FORMULATION OF THE DOCTRINE 


On the basis of what has been presented altogether too imper- 
fectly in this paper, it may be in order to conclude with a statement 
of the lines along which the doctrine of the Holy Spirit should 
be formulated. 

1. It should give due recognition to the comprehensiveness 
of the Spirit’s operations. A true world outlook, such as is given 
in the Scriptures, begins and ends with the Spirit. Our times 
seem particularly favorable for such a larger setting for the doc- 
trine of the Spirit. 

2. Though I believe that it will make for a fuller and more 
comprehensive doctrine of the spirit to relate it to spirit wherever 
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spirit is seen at work, a true doctrine of the Holy Spirit must in the 
end be based on the highest revelation that has been given to us in 
the “Other Comforter’ who continues and completes the work of 
Christ. Here I may repeat the quotation given above that Christ 
gives Personality to the Holy Spirit and the Holy Spirit gives 
ubiquity to Christ. The Divinity of Christ might have led the 
church to Binitarianism instead of Trinitarianism. It is this 
“Other” promised by Christ that makes the church’s confession 
Trinitarian. 

3. It should recognize that spirit everywhere needs a body. 
The Holy Spirit works through means. The all inclusive means 
used by the Spirit is the Word of truth revealed everywhere but 
uniquely and supremely in that historical movement recorded in the 
Scriptures, summed up and fulfilled in Christ the Living Word. 

4. It accords with the sacramentalizing work of the Spirit, 
who uses earthly elements as vehicles for his work, that the Sacra- 
ments should be the special means that the Spirit uses to bring 
Jesus and his saving merits to the hearts and lives of men. This 
view does not, as is often feared, make the Real Presence in the 
Sacraments any less Real. It avoids the error of thinking that 
only what is material is real and recognizes that the presence of the 
glorified Christ as Spirit is the most truly real presence. 

5. Large emphasis needs to be placed, as it is in the New 
Testament, on the fellowship of believers, the church, as the sphere 
of the Spirit’s manifestation and work. We have allowed the 
church to be regarded too much as an organization not unlike other 
organizations instead of its being that one organization that has 
been founded to embody, to manifest and to extend the Spirit of 
Jesus. 

6. Recognition needs to be given to the truth that the Spirit 
in our day too divides to every man severally as he will. That God 
is the God of order and not of confusion (1 Cor. 14:33) was said 
expressly of the Spirit. This should not however make us limit 
his work to any one particular mode of operation. While guarding 
against uncontrolled extravagances, we need to be on our guard 
lest we exclude from our conception of the Spirit the warmest 
fervor of a controlled and sanctified devotion. Our doctrine must 
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also have room for special seasons of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord. The church, as history itself, has moved forward 
not by a uniform evolution but often by great upheavals when the 
foundations of the great deep were broken up. We need to stress 
the usual and ordinary operations of the Spirit in Word and Sacra- 
ment but have room also for his unusual and extraordinary oper- 
ations. Let it always be stressed however that the Spirit who thus 
works is never confined in, nor circumscribed by that work, be it 
ordinary or extraordinary, any more than is the creative artist by 
his work of art. Always beyond God revealed is God concealed, 
beyond Spirit imparted is Spirit not yet communicated or even 
Spirit incommunicable. ‘For who among men knoweth the things 
of a man save the spirit of man which is in him. Even so the 
things of God none knoweth save the Spirit of God” (1 Cor. 2:11). 
“For who hath known the mind of the Lord? Oh who hath been 
his counsellor? Or who hath given to him and it shall be recom- 
pensed to him agan? For of him and through him and unto him 
are all things. To him be the glory forever. Amen” (Rom. 
11:34, 35). 


THE JEALOUS GOD 


HAROLD L. CREAGER 
Palmyra, New Jersey 


HE thought that Jehovah is a jealous God is found rather fre- 

quently in the Old Testament. It is a thought which is some- 
times rather disturbing to people of today, for to some it does not 
seem altogether worthy of God. It is significant that in the New 
Testament it nowhere occurs as a positive teaching, and is referred 
to in a somewhat casual way just twice. In studying this idea in 
the Old Testament—just as in the case of many other Jewish con- 
ceptions—it is necessary to get its significance in the historic 
setting, then to see whether the original thought has permanent 
value; and if not, to see whether there is a legitimate modification 
or development thereof which has valid worth. That is, we must 
find what it really meant formerly, and what, if anything, it means 
now. 

The best known passage in which this idea is expressed is of 
course in the Ten Commandments. But its significance cannot be 
adequately grasped in any single occurrence. First the etymology 
of the words used should be investigated, and the development of 
various specialized meanings; and then all the pertinent passages 
in which it occurs should be compared. 

The primary significance of the Hebrew word translated 
jealousy is an intense emotion. The root is qn’, identical with an 
Arabic verb meaning “to become intensely red.” From the color 
produced in the face by deep emotion, the emotion itself is sug- 
gested. With this root four words are connected: the noun qin’ah, 
the verb ginne’ (Piel stem, used denominatively ), and the adjectives 
ganna and ganno’. These several words are used of God in a 
total of thirty passages, of men almost as often. Of course vari- 
ous words are used in translating these, as unmistakably different 
emotions are indicated. Incidentally, we may mention that the 
Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon is not entirely reliable in its assign- 
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Surveying briefly the human applications first, we find refer- 
ence to the jealousy of husband against wife; also to rivalry and to 
envy between individuals or between tribes or nations. Then, in 
a favorable sense, the ardor of zeal for some person or thing is 
indicated ; thus Saul is said in 2 Sam. 21:2 to have been so zealous 
for the welfare of Israel that he sought to €xterminate the Amorit- 
ish Gibeonites from among them; but usually this ardent zeal is 
directly on behalf of God (e. g., Elijah, and Jehu, in their contests 
with Baalism). And in the third place, although rarely and not 
too certainly, there is ardor against some one, that is, anger. 


I 


These same meanings (except that of envy) are found in 
reference to God, although in different proportion of frequency. 
It may be well first to note that the idea of zeal is definitely in- 
tended, and is expressed in translation, in five or six passages in 
Isaiah, and once in Ezekiel; e. g., in the familiar Messianic proph- 
ecy in Is. 9:6-7, as a seal of certainty: “The zeal of Jehovah of 
hosts will perform this”; that is, God has an earnest intention and 
a concentration of purpose which shall prove unfailingly effective. 

But the bulk of the passages have in translation the words 
jealous or jealousy; yet in some of these the predominating idea is 
either a kindly zeal or a fierce anger. Let us note the distribution 
of these passages: in Exodus and Deuteronomy, 6; in other pre- 
exilic writings, 5 (Joshua, Kings, Nahum, Zephaniah) ; in Ezekiel, 
6; and in other later writings, 6 (Numbers, Psalms, Joel, Zech- 
ariah). It is thus seen to be a widely conceived attribute, not 
confined to one period or a few authors. 

In several instances the “jealousy” is definitely a kindly and 
favorable attitude. In Joel 2:18, after the call to prayer in the 
time of great disaster, we read, ‘God was jealous for his land and 
had pity on his people.” Perhaps this should be translated “zeal- 
ous,” although neither word seems quite accurate or adequate; the 
fact of a personal relation—that it is God’s own land and people, 
which he cherishes—definitely enters into the situation, and there 
is also the spirit of eagerness and earnestness to render active 
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assistance; also, part of his motive appears to be to prevent his 
worshippers from becoming a byword and reproach. (J. M. P. 
Smith suggestively translates, “He became solicitous for them.” ) 
Quite similar are the passages in Zech. 1:14; 8:2; God says he is 
“jealous for Jerusalem and for Zion with a great jealousy.” This 
occurs at the time of difficulty and hindrance in the rebuilding of 
the Temple after the Exile; God further says he is displeased at the 
hostile peoples, and is returned to Jerusalem with mercies; i. e., he 
has a yearning devotion and ardent beneficence for his people. 
Perhaps we should say he was jealously zealous ; Moffatt excellently 
renders that he was “deeply stirred on behalf of” them. 

Here too we must consider the interesting statement in Ezek. 
39:25, “Now will I bring back the captivity of Jacob and have 
mercy upon the whole house of Israel; and I will be jealous for my 
holy Name.” (Moffatt renders, “I am jealous for my sacred 
honor.”’) God must carefully safeguard and vindicate his own 
righteousness and justice. In his zealous concern to do this he 
visits punishment on evildoers and is gracious to the faithful and 
exalts his glory and dominion, as indicated in the context. This is 
an excellent instance of the noblest sort of feeling that is included 
under the term jealousy. But all these several passages show an 
ardor for the good, which only secondarily involves an ardor 
against the bad. This is certainly the fundamental characteristic 
in this attribute of God. In other passages where jealousy appears 
vividly as an ardor against the wrong, we must constantly remem- 
ber the background of divine holiness and God’s zeal for the right, 
even when it is not explicitly mentioned or clearly implied. 

On the basis of this thought it is easy to understand the few 
instances in which God’s jealousy is marked as affecting sinners in 
the Gentile nations. As we have already seen, and shall see still 
more fully, God’s jealousy is primarily in relation to his chosen 
people. But he is jealous also for righteousness. Hence Zeph- 
aniah declares Jehovah’s oracle that “‘all the earth shall be devoured 
with the fire of my jealousy” (3:8). Likewise Nahum, whose 
prophecy deals exclusively with the doom of retribution to fall upon 
Nineveh, takes as his basic premise that “Jehovah is a jealous and 
avenging God” (1:2). And Ezekiel, in 38:19, speaks of the fire 
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of Jehovah’s wrath and jealousy against Gog; and in 36:5-6, the 
same against Edom and other nations—although here the thought 
of being jealous for his people Israel, which has been unjustly 
harried by Edom, also enters; in fact, this probably forms part of 
Nahum’s background also, but not of Zephaniah’s, for he is proph- 
esying principally against Judah, and it shall’share in the general 
catastrophe. In this group of passages “jealousy” very definitely 
appears as anger or fervent wrath, or, as Moffatt here renders, 
indignation and fury against iniquity; whether it affects God’s 
people or God himself, he is jealous of encroachments om his moral 
order, and zealous to visit offenders with their due recompense. 


II 


We are now in a position to comprehend more clearly God’s 
jealousy in the realm of worship. Exclusive devotion to Jehovah 
was demanded of Israel. ‘Thou shalt fear Jehovah thy God, and 
him shalt thou serve; ye shall not go after other gods; for Jehovah 
thy God in the midst of thee is a jealous God” (Dt. 6:13-15). This 
theme is of course frequent in the book of Deuteronomy. There is 
also the striking statement in Joshua’s farewell speech; after chal- 
lenging the people to serve Jehovah, he adds, “Ye cannot serve 
Jehovah; for he is a holy God; he is a jealous God; if ye forsake 
Jehovah and serve foreign gods, then he will turn and consume 
you” (24:19, 20). That is, the requirement of whole-hearted 
loyalty and spiritual service and holy living is so high and rigid 
that no human being is able to fulfill it—a fact which becomes more 
deeply evident and vividly prominent in proportion as the super- 
nal righteousness and holiness of God is more clearly realized. (In 
the translation edited by Smith a phrase is unnecessarily inserted 
which entirely changes the sense; he reads, ‘““You cannot serve the 
Lord and other gods”; which is true, but how weak compara- 
tively !) 

Perhaps the most interesting passage in this connection is 
found in Moses’ interview with God on Sinai. ‘Thou shalt wor- 
ship no other god; for Jehovah, whose name is Jealous, is a jealous 
God” (Ex. 34:14). The full force of this becomes evident only 
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when the preceding verses are considered. Jehovah, in response 
to Moses’ earnest supplication for a fuller revelation, has granted 
the supreme disclosure of himself. He has not permitted Moses 
to see his face, i. e., the fulness of his glory, for no human being 
could do so; but he has passed by and let him see his back—which 
we might paraphrase as the continuing effluence, or the after-glow 
or lingering glory, or the suffused radiance or encompassing lumi- 
nous atmosphere (Ex. 33:23). These highly anthropomorphic 
terms are the best possible means for expressing the realness and 
vividness of a surpassingly wonderful spiritual experience, in which 
Moses was enabled to perceive more clearly than before the divine 
reality, yet without the revelation being perfectly complete. And 
then, “Jehovah passed before him and proclaimed, ‘Jehovah, 
Jehovah, a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger and abundant 
in lovingkindness and truth; keeping lovingkindness for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin; and that will by no 
means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children.” And Moses made haste and bowed his head toward the 
earth and worshipped” (34:6-8). 

On that background, jealousy appears not as the ignoble suspi- 
ciousness of a petty soul, but as the holy pain of wounded love. It 
is because God loves so greatly, that he cannot endure any rival 
in the affections of his people. By the very nature of his being he 
is jealous: this is of course the meaning of statement that his 
“Name is Jealous.” Because of the tender and passionate affection 
he feels, and the absolute power with which it is expressed, an 
answering devotion which is complete, uncompromising, unswerv- 
ing, unalloyed, and undivided, properly belongs to him and he 
requires that it be given. 

Almost as earnest as the demand for entire and unqualified 
allegiance to Jehovah is the prohibition of idolatrous forms of 
worship. “Take heed lest ye make you a graven image; for 
Jehovah thy God is a devouring fire, a jealous God” (Dt. 4:23-24). 
That is, God is zealous for preserving his spirituality in the hearts 
of his worshippers, and strenuously opposes any degradation 
thereof. So also in Ezek. 8:3-5 an “image which provoked to 
jealousy” is mentioned as standing in the temple; other abomina- 
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tions of false worship are also described in this passage, the burn- 
ing of incense to strange gods, etc. Here of course the thought 
expressed by “jealousy” includes the reaction of divine wrath from 
an outraged God against the profaners of his holiness (Moffatt 
calls it resentment). 

There is a further and rather numerous group of passages in 
which God’s anger at the worship of other gods and at idolatry, 
and the retributive punishment which he visits upon those guilty 
of this apostasy, is strongly declared. We repeat that we must not 
think of this jealous wrath as a thing in itself, but as the result of 
holy love, which must discipline the erring and reclaim them to a 
sense of their duty and their true loyalty, and restore them if possi- 
ble to the practice thereof; or, failing in that, must remove their 
contaminating influence from spreading the contagious degeneracy 
to infect and degrade others. 

These can be reviewed briefly. In the Song of Moses, 
recounting the history of the Wilderness, we read, “They moved 
him to jealousy with strange gods; with abominations they pro- 
voked him to anger ; they sacrificed to demons, which were no god” ; 
and again, ‘““They have moved me to jealousy with that which is not 
God; they have provoked me to anger with their vanities” (Dt. 
32:16, 17, 21. It is interesting to note, in this connection, that 
when Paul in 1 Cor. 10:20-21 argues against Christians joining in 
feasts to heathen idols, he speaks of provoking the Lord to jealousy 
by having communion with demons). Also as one particular in- 
stance of this general indictment, there is the sin of Baal-Peor in 
Moab, where the Israelites seem to have been seduced both into 
idolary and into heathen intermarriage; and when Phinehas killed 
an Israelite and his Midianite concubine, Jehovah said, ‘““He has 
turned my wrath away from the children of Israel, in that he was 
jealous with my jealousy among them, so that I consumed them 
not in my jealousy” (Num. 25:11; Moffatt renders, “He has 
averted my wrath by resenting ‘the sin among you even as I 
resent it’’). 

So also in the history of the Kingdom, “Judah did that which 
was evil in the sight of Jehovah, and they provoked him to jealousy 
with their sins’ (1 Kgs. 14:22; the pillars in the high places, the 
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sodomites or temple prostitutes, and other transgressions of true 
worship are specified in the passage). In Ps. 78:58 is another 
of these historical declarations. “They provoked him to anger 
with their high places, and moved him to jealousy with their graven 
images.” And in the next Psalm (79:5), a lamentation over the 
destruction of Jerusalem, we hear the cry “How long, O Jehovah? 
wilt thou be angry forever? shall thy jealousy burn like fire?” 
Zephaniah’s bitter prophecy declares that ‘“‘the whole land shall be 
devoured by the fire of his jealousy” (1:18). Wrath, passion, and 
fury are the terms used by Moffatt in these several passages; but 
in Zeph., Smith uses the mild term “zeal.” In Dt. 29:18-20 the 
general principle is proclaimed: any one “whose heart turneth 
away from Jehovah our God to go to serve the gods of those 
nations, Jehovah will not pardon him, but the anger of Jehovah 
and his jealousy will smoke against that man.” In these passages 
the emphasis is clearly on the anger and punishment; but, we repeat, 
the background of love must never be forgotten. 


Ill 


Furthermore, as has already been hinted, there is another and 
more intimate reason for Jehovah’s jealousy. This is the peculiar 
relation between him and Israel. He is their God and they are his 
people. Several of the passages already quoted refer to Jehovah 
as Israel’s God. They belong to him in a very close way, being 
chosen and nurtured as his own special children. Also, the relation 
is pictured in terms of marriage. Hosea and subsequent prophets 
use this figure frequently, and denounce Israel for being unfaithful 
to the religious marriage covenant. 

One of the most powerful presentations of this thought is in 
Ezek. 16. The whole chapter reviews the honor Jehovah has given 
to Jerusalem in choosing her as his own, and her disgraceful har- 
lotry in turning to others, both to other gods in worship and to 
other means of material support and strength, i. e., to political 
alliances and intrigues instead of faith and divine devotion. So 
God declares, “I will judge thee as womien that break wedlock and 
shed blood are judged; and I will bring upon thee the blood of 
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wrath and jealousy.” And, after the discipline has been effective, 
“T will cause my wrath toward thee to rest and my jealousy shall 
depart from thee, and I will be quiet and will be no more angry” 
(16:38, 42). Another threat in Ezekiel, “I will set my jealousy 
against thee’ (23:25) has a similar context of spiritual unfaithful- 
ness and prostitution as its basis. These remarkable pictures 
present a very interesting connection with the marital jealousy 
which is the first application of the word in human relations. Yet 
the passion is here distinctly a noble one, not a reprehensible one. 
And the purpose to reclaim and to restore is here happily given 
explicit mention—the redemptive purpose which of course runs 
through all of God’s dealings with men; we must beware of losing 
sight of it amidst the sternness with which his moral and spiritual 
indignation is sometimes necessarily proclaimed. Paul has an in- 
teresting echo of this in 2 Cor. 11:2; “I am jealous over you with 
a godly jealousy; for I espoused you to one husband, that I might 
present you as a pure virgin to Christ.” The church as the Bride 
of Christ is still the object of the divine jealous solicitude. 


IV 


We return then finally to the Ten Commandments. “I am 
Jehovah thy God, a jealous God” (Ex. 20:5; Dt. 5:9). This, I 
am persuaded, is the correct way to phrase the sentence; the empha- 
sis is thus thrown on the fact that Jehovah is their God; it follows — 
as a result that he is jealous. The ordinary phrasing, “I, Jehovah 
thy God, am a jealous God,” subordinates the intimacy of relation- 
ship and emphasizes the jealousy. Both the Masoretic accents and 
the parallelism of other phrases support the reading here preferred. 

This jealousy which God proclaims is to be recognized as a 
constructive attitude and influence. He is jealous or zealous for 
the welfare of men. His eagerness for them to be faithful is 
based not only upon what he is in himself as a God of holiness and 
of lovingkindness, but also upon what he is to them as their own 
God. Hence the right relation of men to God advances their moral 
and spiritual character and makes it possible for them to receive 
the blessings God wants to bestow. Consequently God is jealous 
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over any departure from him, and neglect of or apostasy from him, 
any deviation from his way, any inclining of the life toward in- 
iquity. He wants the central place in life because he alone can 
bring life to its full fruition and its true and blessed destiny. 

There may be some question as to the exact connection between 
this statement and what precedes. There are two definite and 
distinct commandments preceding. The command to worship 
Jehovah only, and the command to eliminate material objects and 
idolatrous methods from a worship which is to be spiritual, are so 
obviously different that the artificial combining of them into one 
must be regarded as a.very curious procedure. Of course the two 
are very closely related. And they are not to be too completely 
severed. Hence, although the motivating statement about jealousy 
and the consequent blessings and punishments is attached to the 
second, it is not inadmissible to think of it as being intended to 
apply to both. We have already seen how both factors in the 
national religious problem of Israel excited God’s jealousy—both 
the worship of other gods and the practice of idolatry. And to 
that extent there is some justification for taking these two com- 
mandments in a sort of unity. 

The first commandment, “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me,” most probably means “Thou shalt have no additional 
gods besides me.” The other possibility is “Thou shalt have no 
different (or strange) gods in preference to me.”’ In neither case, 
of course, is there any teaching here of monotheism, but only of 
henotheism. The possibility of worshipping other gods, either 
along with Jehovah or as entirely displacing him, is distinctly con- 
templated. It is difficult for us today to comprehend the terrific 
ordeal which the Hebrews and their spiritual leaders underwent on 
this issue. The influences and impulses toward participation in 
the worship of the deities which were popular among their neigh- 
bors were extremely powerful. There was a real rivalry as to 
which object of devotion should really hold the hearts of the people. 
But Jehovah is the national God of the Hebrew tribes, and is using 
them to manifest the true divine reality; consequently he stands 
in such a close relation to them, personally and morally and spirit- 
ually, that he deserves and demands undivided loyalty and devotion. 
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The gods in polytheistic religions are conceived and delineated 
as feeling a crass jealousy among themselves—an ambitious desire 
for preéminence or for advantages over one another, with suspi- 
cions, intrigues, deceits, contentions, and other contemptible atti- 
tudes and deeds; very vividly so in the Babylonian pantheon, also 
among the Greeks. They are also jealous of having due honor, 
and sufficient offerings, given to them by their devotees. But there 
is no hint of the lofty moral jealousy which Jehovah’s inspired 
prophets and saints were led to perceive, nor yet of the jealousy of 
the depths of love which he revealed. Neither is there any jealousy 
against including other gods in the program of religion. 

Forbidding the use of images in worship is the natural com- 
plement to this concentration upon Jehovah alone; for they would 
both tend to degrade the spiritual conception of Jehovah, and to 
obscure his distinctiveness over the other gods who were worship- 
ped with idols. This second commandment is therefore to bolster 
the observance of the first, and to keep the hearts of his worship- 
pers pure. 

In both of these respects God shows himself to be jealous, i. e., 
to be deeply concerned that his people should do that which is spirit- 
ually right and avoid the snares which would drag them away from 
him and his true service. So his jealousy manifests itself as a 
purging vengeance on those who are wicked and depart from him, 
and as a glorious blessing of lovingkindness which enriches and 
advances those who are faithful. And he is zealous in performing 
this, as declared in the hortatory expansion of the commandment. 


Vv 


It must be obvious therefore that this concept of the jealous 
God is of permanent value. He is jealous for the welfare of man 
today; both because of what God is in himself as the source and 
power of all goodness, who deserves complete devotion, and also 
as the God who saves all who come to him in true faith. That is, 
not only is he the universal God of holiness and righteousness, the 
supreme spiritual Reality, the one and only true center of existence 
and life and value; but also he is in a very special way the God of 
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the spiritual Israel, of the chosen ones who have responded to and 
received his grace. As Paul says, “Ye are not your own, for ye 
were bought with a price’ (1 Cor. 6:-9-20) : so that we very par- 
ticularly belong to him. 

Yet there are still multitudes of false gods encompassing and 
enticing the hearts of men; and God is very jealous against the 
allurements to apostasy, against the trust in material strength and 
wealth, against worldly pride and the love of splendor, against the 
philosophies of materialism, against the denials of morality and 
moral responsibility, against racial narrowness and nationalistic 
exclusiveness and economic injustice and financal imperialism and 
jingoistic militarism and all that violates the principles of brother- 
hood in the kingdom of heaven, against all that leads away from 
him and his truth and holiness. There is some rivalry today 
between different systems of religion, between worthy and un- 
worthy conceptions of God, between true and untrue and partly 
true ideas of his nature and purpose and program; but in Western 
“civilization,” at least, the principal rivalry is between a spiritual 
religion of love and righteousness and brotherhood and faith and 
inner vitality, on the one hand, and a secularism which tacitly 
rejects the intangible and eternal values for the tangible and tem- 
poral, on the other. And God still demands with an insistent and 
jealous love that we shall seek him first and love him with all our 
being and all our powers. And his love is deeply pained at any 
failure to do this, and his resentment against those who despise him 
and the leading of his Spirit is strong—and proper; for he alone 
has the gift of true life. He loves his children so deeply that his 
supreme desire is for them to have the richest and most abundant 
life; and this is possible only through their most complete loyalty 
to him. 

God’s jealousy is not a petty vanity, not a touchy and super- 
sensitive captiousness or petulance, not a selfish concern for his 
own prerogatives; but it is for man’s sake—a passionate solicitude 
for the spiritual welfare of his beloved. It is unfortunate that the 
words jealous and jealousy usually suggest to our minds an ignoble 
passion. Human sin is so much with us that we almost allow it to 
monopolize the word. Yet it occasionally has a noble meaning 
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even in the secular realm, as when we sometimes speak of being 
jealous for our democratic liberties. And there is no more suitable 
word to substitute for it. 

Therefore we must clearly realize and vigorously proclaim 
that the divine jealousy is both a noble and a tremendously im- 
portant fact. The thought of zealousness, i. e., of the urgency of 
God’s feeling and action, runs through every use of the word; but 
that term falls far short of expressing the concept adequately. 
There is no more appropriate term than jealousy when its depth 
of meaning is rightly apprehended. The full sweep and inclusive 
scope of God’s claim upon mankind which it expresses is supremely 
significant. Too often God is treated lightly and superficially; 
if not exactly rejected, at least relegated to a place of inferior 
significance in life. But the jealous God insistently and rightfully 
claims first place, an exclusive devotion and love from his 
worshippers. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE HOME* 


E. P. PFATTEICHER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


E are to speak today of the conjunction of the two most vital 

influences in life—Christianity and the Home. I can hear a 
great chorus of dissenting voices. I can see angry mobs charging 
in my direction with the common purpose of tearing my limbs 
apart, hanging me up and burning what is left after the fashion of 
a present day method of dealing with a culprit. I can hear the 
bandied question ‘“‘how do you get that way?” on the part of groups 
that agree only in their disagreement with my first sentence. Rabid 
representatives of the supremacy of the state who see red when 
the words Christianity and the home are mentioned, conscientious 
believers in other religions who see in Christianity only one of 
fifty-seven varieties, atheists, vocal schools of modern sociologists, 
—the earth seems to have opened up to release objectors to the 
truth of my first sentence and to swallow a Jonah who has momen- 
tarily come to. 

Permit me to repeat my first sentence while the mob is charg- 
ing. We are to speak today of the conjunction of the two most 
vital influences in life—Christianity and the home. Yes, I know 
that the world existed for a very long time without Christianity. 
I know also that there have been beautiful homes which do not bear 
Christianity’s label, the homes of the Hebrews of old for instance. 
To them the home was peculiarly sacred for through it Messiah 
was to come. The holy family of old is Jewish and the Hebrew 
religion owed much to the family. It is possible to think of a world 
in which Christianity has no place, but what a world it would be. 
It is possible also to think of a world in which the home has no 
place, but likewise what a world it would be. In our day it requires 
no undue stretch of the imagination to picture either possibility. 

The world simply cannot be its best self, its real self, without 
Christianity. It cannot be its best self, its real self, without the 
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home. It cannot be its best self, its real self, without the conjunc- 
tion of the two in its daily life. To prove this to be true is my 
present task. 

Human life, as we know it today, seems to flow along in paral- 
lel streams. On the one hand we have the torrent of an appar- 
ently self-sufficient manhood in which the note of self-reliance 
drowns every other sound. This note of reliance upon human in- 
genuity, human inventiveness and human completeness drowns out 
the sound of the other stream. It knows nothing of the meaning 
of apology or pardon. It uses these terms lightly as relics of a 
convention which is still gasping for breath. It knows little of the 
meaning of sin and exclaims “I’m no angel” with pride and daring. 
It goes the limit and then dies in a blaze of glory or of shame. It 
speaks of the inferiority complex of those who are caught in the 
stream of dependent manhood. The first of these streams has 
sometimes been called humanism. The second has been called re- 
ligionism, although these terms are inaccurate and inadequate. It 
so happens that the stream of religious life flows along in divided 
channels. Here we have the winding stream that seeks after God 
if haply it may find him, and there we see the channel which flows 
from the throne of God and in its orbit returns to that throne. We 
Christians claim that it is not enough to be religious minded to 
fathom the meaning of life. We hold that we must be Christ- 
minded to achieve life’s goal. Now the primary Christian insti- 
tution is the family and the Christian home is more than a human- 
ist home, more than a non-Christian religious home. May we say 
before proceeding further that just as the Old Testament is the 
type, the prefigurement of the New Testament, so the Jewish home 
is a type, an approximation of the Christian home. 


THE MOTIVATION OF THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


If there were no motivation of the Christian home we might 
dispose of it more readily and dispense with it entirely. There is, 
however, a motivation which is much more than that ascribed by 
moderns to the modern home. The Christian home is more than 
a biological necessity. It is that and ought to be that; but if the 
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multiplication of the race is the only reason for the founding of 
the home then, of course, there is an interrogation point as to 
whether it is right to ask one man and one woman to live together 
forever after that one purpose has been achieved. The Christian 
home is more than a passing fancy. If what we hear about Holly- 
wood is true there can be few Christian homes in Hollywood, for 
the actors and actresses there seem to have many a passing fancy, 
and the newspapers seem to encourage them therein. The Christian 
home is more than a social status. What a travesty on love to 
make it dependent on a social register! No group of Christians 
worthy of the name can make it that and that alone, for Christi- 
anity in the thinking and practice of Christ is socially all inclusive, 
not exclusively capitalistic, not exclusively blue blooded, not ex- 
clusively bourgeoisie, not exclusively proletarian. The Christian 
home is more than a matter of convenience, more than a working 
partnership in the educational or industrial realm, more than the 
satisfaction of need or desire. 

The motivation of the home as the God-fearing Jew knows it 
and as the Christian recognizes it is part of the purpose and plan 
of God for human life in its entirety and for the individual human. 
The exception to the rule helps to prove the rule and not otherwise. 
There is a motivation of the home which is found revealed in the 
book of Genesis, and there is a motivation of the Christian home 
which is revealed in the New Testament and which is but a ful- 
filment of the original plan. We must place this motivation of the 
Christian home as the plan of God into the balance with present 
day philosophies of decidedly human origin which see in it simply a 
survival of a blue law heredity which spells unwarranted restraint 
upon the liberty of the individual or the training of the ‘‘mass- 
man.” According to modern bolshevik doctrine the motivation of 
the family is due to a false ultraconservatism which is a remnant 
of the patriarchal theory and must be shown to be outmoded if the 
state is to become supreme in the lives of all citizens. Sooner or 
later you must choose between love as “a bourgeois atavism with 
which the younger generation can have no concern” and lifelong 
love as it is implanted in the heart of a young man for a young 
woman and of the same young woman for the same young man. 
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THE MEANING OF CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


We have spoken of the divine motivation of the home. We 
Christians look upon marriage as a divine, not a human, institu- 
tion. Do you wonder why moderns who believe in neither God nor 
restraint look upon our ideas as foolish and too conventional for 
words ? | 

There is a Christian meaning attached to mating itself which 
is awkward and misunderstood. We shall say a word about it. 
In speaking of mating in a somewhat philosophical way we are re- 
minded by our critics that that is not usually the way it is done, 
that “love is blind.’’ Love has not always been blind. Sometimes 
it has been too keen, too shrewd, too obviously pointed in one direc- 
tion. At times prospective in-laws have entered the picture with- 
out waiting for symptoms of true love on the part of the principals. 
Friends and business associates have sought to be helpful; even 
Sunday school teachers have sought to take a utilitarian hand in 
this matter. Are the orientals who sell their children into prema- 
ture wedlock any worse than occidentals who plot family liaisons 
for their unsuspecting sons and daughters? And we need not go 
far from home to discover such well-meant but wrongly conceived 
and poorly executed plots. Mating for a Christian home is some- 
thing more than a state philosophy or an individual whim, It must 
be born of the love of a Christian young man for a Christian young 
woman. 

This betrothal is something more than “a private compact” 
which has to do only with “the parties concerned.” There is sound 
reason in the public announcement of an engagement which pre- 
cedes a church wedding rather than a private plighting of truth 
which precedes an elopement. Scarcely ever do the young people 
who think that an engagement is nobody’s business other than their 
own think through the social implications should their lives drift 
apart lateron. Iam thinking of something more than heartaches, 
however tragic these are in themselves. I am thinking of spectres 
in the form of cast-off mates appearing repeatedly, though every 
precaution seems to have been taken; of children who have had no 
square deal; of cynical philosophies of life evolved to square with 
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untoward conditions. It is because God opened the eyes of some 
of us at a critical moment and we looked upon Christian manhood 
or Christian womanhood rather than upon forbidden fruits that 
we were initiated into Christian homes which have endured. The 
pressure brought to bear by the state is selfish and biological. The 
pressure brought to bear by parents is finite, hemmed about by all 
sorts of unforeseen restrictions. The pressure brought to bear by 
friends springs from a feeling of well-meant but ill-advised patron- 
age. The pressure brought to bear by God and issuing in a per- 
missive union of his children is alone worthy; and yet how many 
young people take this into consideration in this first step—their 
engagement? 

Luther so stressed the importance of the act of the engage- 
ment, in line with the Hebrew betrothal, that he felt that marriage 
should not be delayed too long. 

In regard to marriage itself, the Christian church has been 
divided into two camps whose thoughts upon the subject would 
seem to clash. On the one hand, Catholicism, Roman and Greek, 
looks upon marriage as a sacrament of the church. The Protes- 
tant church, equally insistent upon the sanctity of marriage, seeks 
to apply the tests of a New Testament sacrament to the marriage 
and finds that marriage differs from baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per in the absence of the element or elements. Furthermore, the 
Protestant church teaches that marriage is part of the creative or- 
der of God which antedates historic Christianity and the Christian 
sacraments, being an essential paragraph in God’s code for man. 
Christianity, Roman and Greek Catholic and Protestant, cannot 
be satisfied to look upon marriage as purely and solely a civil rite. 
There have been Christian teachers of sociology who have advo- 
cated this theory. I cannot help but believe they have been wrong 
in their position. Marriage is always upon the lower levels of life 
when bride and groom seek the ministrations of an officer of the 
law rather than the service of a minister of the gospel. Iam fully 
aware that in some countries the civil rite is magnified. 

Marriage is the God-given order for a normal life. Paul 
classes “forbidding to marry” as “the doctrine of devils.” There 

are, as the Bible tells us, those that have dedicated their lives wholly 
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to the Lord. They will always remain the exception and not the 
rule. Celibacy is not holier in the eyes of the Lord than marriage. 
We have asserted that the engagement has important and serious 
consequences for society as such, and that it therefore transcends 
the interest of the parties concerned and should be announced pub- 
licly. So marriage is far more than'a two-party agreement or 
contract to be terminated at will by either party. For this reason 
Christianity properly urges that marriage shall be performed in 
church either before a congregation, a gathering of friends or at 
least a respectable number of witnesses. This does not mean that 
a marriage in a church in Elkton, in a little church around a metro- 
politan corner or in a chapel at Valley Forge will necessarily an- 
swer the purpose. Marrying parsons are no better in the sight of 
God who is deeply concerned about the social order than marrying 
magistrates. 

Thus far we have seen a Christian young man and a Christian 
young woman drawn together by a common love based upon a com- 
mon ideal. They have been sufficiently sure of the rightness of 
the thing they are doing; they are ready to “tell the world” in the 
public announcement of their engagement and the church wedding 
following it. A home wedding for Christians should be as much 
of an anomaly as a funeral service for Christians in a so-called 
undertaker’s parlor. We are not referring to either a big wed- 
ding or a big funeral. 


STEADYING INFLUENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


We come now to the home itself which is something more 
than an empty house or a refined apartment. It is, in its best 
sense, a shelter plus a spirit, and it spells life. It is a place of se- 
curity in which children are reared, in which parents individually 
and conjointly accept the God-given challenge to rear their children 
into worthy men and women. The nest plus, the den plus, the 
cave plus, these are nature’s homes. Modern human homes can- 
not be less and must be more. We cannot speak of home in its 
proper sense when talking about a childless abode. This fact has 
been recognized in times past and, thank God, is being recognized 
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in ever larger measure by the choice souls who, having been denied 
lineal offspring have reached out into “homes for the friendless”’ 
and have drawn from them sons and daughters. They have thus 
achieved two purposes. They have satisfied a human need and 
created real homes. They have recognized that shelters for chil- 
dren must be something more than protectories from physical hun- 
ger or cold or heat. They have testified that homes must be more 
than institutions in which the state moulds its human machinery 
and standardizes it. 

The first steadying influence in the home of your lecturer was 
the consciousness of parental love and oversight manifest from the 
beginning in family worship. Twice each day, at breakfast and 
again after the evening meal, the Bible and a book of devotions 
were placed at father’s side and he read and prayed and then we 
prayed the Lord’s Prayer. There were times when our attitude 
was not as reverential as it might have been, times when we were 
restless and anxious to have it over with; but there was no thought 
on the part of our parents of any approximation to a Montessori 
method, and in the end we knew that we were getting something 
worthwhile. We grew into family worship as something that ex- 
isted before we were born, something that was not specially created 
or fashioned for us after the manner in which modern pedagogy 
child-centers its lessons. Here was something that lifted us up 
into the lower levels of our parents’ upper strata life and approxi- 
mated maturity instead of drawing them down to our level. The 
lower levels were achieved in Bible school in the colored pictures 
and the simple Bible stories. Family worship was on a higher 
plateau and demanded more of the child than the Bible school of 
our day. The latter differentiated stories, taught us hymns and 
organized life. The former made us conscious of a holy God and 
of sin, of right and of wrong, of an unseen world and a duty to- 
ward others. 

Family worship led us logically to the family pew at church. 
As father conducted family worship it was natural for him to 
speak to us and for us in the services of God’s House. It was 
natural for us to have our mother exercise a bit of the same sort 
of supervision in the family pew which she exercised at the family 
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table. Her task was more difficult, for the service was longer. 
The sermon was not always interesting. The prayers were some- 
times rather long. The music was not always inspiring. The pew 
was provokingly far front. For all that, the late President Sparks 
of State College was right in saying to me many years later as we 
sat together in the auditorium of State College while the students 
were coming in for a Sunday service: “My Board and I do not 
see eye to eye in the matter of compulsory church attendance but I 
am convinced of its importance. Just see that auburn haired fel- 
low. He hasn’t had on a clean shirt all week until this morning. 
He is a law unto himself at all other times. He needs what the 
chapel gives him.” There were special services which made deep 
impressions, such as the service when a younger brother was bap- 
tized and the unforgettable first communion. 

Sunday was different from other days. It meant a hot water 
bath with soap the night before. It meant a comparatively good 
suit of clothes for the day. It meant church and Sunday school. 
It meant a better dinner than during the week. It meant a walk 
(nowadays called a hike) in the afternoon. It meant a second 
service and then to bed. 

Do not misunderstand me. We were not better than other 
children. We did not always crave the things of which I have 
spoken. We sometimes eluded our parents and did things of 
which they did not suspect us; but there was this difference between 
us and some modern children. We at least knew when we had 
done something we should not have done. We had our moments 
of remorse even at times when punishment was unconsciously with- 
held. 

Our weekdays were spent as were those of other children in 
our neighborhood. School five days a week; a bit of compulsory 
music on the side which seemed to occupy more of each day than 
it actually did; club activities that were decidedly home made, and 
neighborhood recreation which wrecked rather than recreated the 
peace of the neighborhood; three home cooked and home served 
meals which came and went with such clocklike precision that if you 
were late it was just too bad for you; periods of rising and retiring 
with little leeway and many a paternal last call, and part of each 
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Saturday commandeered by parental authority for the running of 
more errands than any boy might think possible—such with few 
electives, if any, made up the weekly round. 

Somehow as I think of my own children in the light of my 
childhood home and of our present day disordered go-as-you-please 
life, I become deeply conscious of sins of omission and of the effect 
of those sins of omission on the environment in which we live. I 
am not simply being moulded by circumstances but I am helping to 
mould circumstances. That is one thing we so often forget. I 
am what I am by the grace of God because of my parents and my 
home. My children are what they are because one of the two 
cylinders of parental Christian guidance is still working—I refer 
to their mother’s influence. There are many subtle influences in 
non-Christian homes which seek to show a certain superiority in 
our homes over the homes of our ancestors. We have never had 
any real perspective of the past. It has always been distorted by 
cartoons. A Christian home is one in which there are two parents 
who have conjoint responsibilities. Somehow they have come to 
sense this newness of life as husband and wife, as expectant parents 
standing in awe before the mystery of life about to be revealed to 
them—as parents who have quite as much to learn from their chil- 
dren as toimpart. Lest this last statement be misunderstood may 
we add that Christian parents do not abdicate as others sometimes 
do. Christian parents are bound by God to assert a godly author- 
ity and leadership which recognize the ties between themselves, 
their God and their children. Those ties become more binding 
through the baptism of their child or children and through their 
spiritual sponsorship. Here is a little stranger entrusted to our 
care by a God who in thinking of that child does not think in terms 
of gold or silver or social station or human greatness but in terms 
of spiritual values, of divine love and of human service. This is 
more than a man’s size job—helping God to mould that child into 
what we ourselves would like to have been. 

You can talk about sharing all you please but unless your 
sharing has been learned of God and his Son in the school of the 
home there is something lacking in it. Lately I read a statement 
credited to one of the leaders among the women of today to the 
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effect that the young people of today must be allowed to live their 
own lives. This is the judgment of a modern mother. Surely no | 
one would defend bondage for our young people—except only 
bondage to Christ. Suppose :Augustine’s mother had said: my 
son must be allowed to live his own life. Suppose she had not 
shared her life with him: what would have happened to Augustine, 
the one time modern of moderns in his thought and practice of free 
fove? It was because Augustine’s mother recognized a growing 
responsibility and resorted to ever more heroic Methods that her 
son came to know that he simply dared not live his own life. He 
came to himself not in the school of experience but in spite of the 
school of experience. He repented because God heard his mother’s 
prayers and dealt rather violently with him. 


INFLUENCES UNDERMINING THE HOME 


We began by calling your attention to the fact that human 
life as we know it flows along in two streams, that of self-expres- 
sion and that of restraint, the self-expression which is the emer- 
gence of the ego, and the restraint which is the emergence of the 
God in us. Now it so happens that the factors which are disturb- 
ing and rendering unsafe the foundations of the home are those 
associated with self-expression. We are face to face with a ques- 
tion which we cannot evade. Is the home worth saving? A great 
school of modern socialism answers, no. Communism answers, 
no. Some modern individualists reckoned among the intelligentsia 
answer, no. The great mob already spoken of answers, no. For 
all that, we believe the home is worth saving and must be saved be- 
cause it is an essential part of the plan and program of God. It is 
God’s social stabilizer without which society cannot withstand 
either savage life or civilization. The love of God must pass 
through the prism of parental affection. The righteousness of 
God must pass through the prism of parental authority. 

The Christian church cannot evade its own guilt in permitting 
the Christian home to be eclipsed in our day. Lectures on the 
Christian home are not enough. The Christian church must re- 
study the factors that disturb the home and the manner in which 
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the Christian church must assist in overcoming obstacles to its ex- 
istence. We have said the factors that disturb the home are 
rooted in self-expression, and we think at once of political or com- 
mercial super-nationalism, and exaggerated nationalism which 
rushes into war to avenge a real or imaginary ill and thus takes 
our sons and daughters away from life’s normal relationships and 
wrecks the home which we have spent years in building. The 
Christian church must assume a more pronounced attitude against 
war as the destroyer of the home. 

We think likewise of super-industrialism. The inspired ode 
to the super-machine had hardly been sung when the crash came 
which stopped this very machine while pursuing its furious pace. 
In its mad revolutions it wrecked the vestiges of home life left in- 
tact by the cruel world war. It sang a song far more musical to 
the ears of our daughters than that sung by more primitive spin- 
ning wheels to their grandmothers, and this modern spinning wheel 
is far too gigantic for any home. It can do naught but wreck it. 
Is war much worse than a super-industrialism which kills our sons 
and daughters in a bit more refined but no less certain way? Has 
the Christian church made it sufficiently clear that the man and 
woman who live by bread alone live likewise for bread alone and 
a bread that perishes at that? 

The superman and the superstate are today working hand in 
hand to destroy the family. The superman becomes the super- 
state. The superstate becomes the superfamily and robs us of our 
children and our home. The superman beckons to the young peo- 
ple of today to live their own lives, and having gotten their plaudits 
for this generous gesture, he immediately convinces them that be- 
cause he is their superman they cannot live their own lives. Where 
after all can one live one’s own life best—in a high powered car or 
in one’s home? In the world of uncertain riches or in the Chris- 
tian home of trust in God and our parents? 

We simply cannot dispense with the Christian home, because 
1) it is part of God’s plan for his great universe and God will not 
be mocked ; 2) it is part of man’s defense mechanism against all of 
the evils of this world including himself as a superman or his state 
as the superstate; 3) it is the bulwark of the great derided middle 
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class, to exterminate which modern social groups have set as their 
task, but to perpetuate which God has entered the conflict. The 
middle class alone can be the binder of a society which will never be 
absolutely classless as long as. human sin is ready to kick us into 
the hovel below or the palace above. It is not surprising that the 
enemies of the home are the enemies of the middle class and vice 
versa. These are links in the chain of God’s Providence and God’s 
Providence is life’s only adequate stabilizer. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME AS A SPIRIT AND AN IDEAL 


A final question needs to be asked in all sincerity and without 
evasion. This is one of a series of ““The Rehrig Lectures on Chris- 
tian Evidences.”” What evidence have we that there is such a 
thing as a Christian home today? Must we go out with a lantern 
as did one of the ancients to find an honest man, to find an honest- 
to-goodness Christian home? Suppose we do, shall we be able to 
find one? 

It is difficult to describe the Christian home because it is a 
spirit and an ideal rather than an accomplished fact. The spirit 
and the ideal become real in baptism and confirmation and mar- 
riage and the sacrament of the altar and many other moments of 
great social significance, but they must become real also in the 
minor things of daily intercourse, in consideration and sacrifice 
and unfailing loyalty and devotion. The Christian family is one 
in which the twofold commandment of love to God and our neigh- 
bor becomes supreme and finds expression. We cannot pass im- 
mediately from the life of the individual to that of the larger social 
unit, hurdling the home on our way from private to public achieve- 
ment. The family itself is the testing station, the point of de- 
parture for the larger venture. One of the greatest tragedies in 
the history of the Christian church is the wreckage left by men of 
God as in their zeal for God they have hurdled their homes to get 
at what what they have believed to be their call to a larger social 
responsibility. ‘Those who champion the elimination of the Chris- 
tian home for our social structure are resting their case on just 
such experiences, and it has been helpful to them to be able to do so. 
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Upon the twofold fact, however, that the Christian home can- 
not be defined as a static institution, and that like Christianity itself 
it has so seldom been tried and carried to its logical conclusion, we 
base our hope for the morrow. We are willing to construct a social 
science on the basis of the two great commandments and insist that 
if these two great commandments find their expression through 
and in the home itself the problems of the larger social unit known 
as society will be far more adequately solved than if we seek the 
solution of our social ills by ignoring the God-given code which 
includes the home. 

May I remind you that there has always been a social passion 
in the hearts of a minority. There have always been choice spirits, 
prophets, philosophers, humble disciples, who have pleaded in sea- 
son and out of season for social justice. Never, however, has 
there been a fulness of time like the present, when the orient and 
the occident, nations and continents, have arisen as they have re- 
cently to demand of their rulers a larger degree of social righteous- 
ness. 

In this fulness of time Christianity must raise its voice as it 
has never raised it before in the pronouncement of its conviction, 
a conviction born of God, that social regeneration can come only as 
the love of God and our neighbor is validated in the immediate 
family circle. The love of God whom we have not seen cannot be 
validated in our lives by our pretended love for those far removed 
by race and clime as long as we have been free to act as we please 
concerning the flesh and blood brother from whom we have been 
estranged. 

The Christian home is not an accomplished fact. It is a social 
hope and aspiration of the first magnitude. 


CIVILIZATION IS SICK: WHAT CAN BE DONE 
ABOUT IT? 


Cc. F. SANDERS 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


But ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me (Acts 1:8). 

My Kingdom is not of this world (John 18:36). 

The Kingdom of God is within you (Luke 17:11). 


HESE are solemn days. Empires are going to pieces. Civil- 

ization seems to be disintegrating. We have entertained 
ourselves reading the Decline and Fall of Rome. We have traveled 
up the Nile and looked curiously at the relics of a civilization that 
must have been grand. The relics are on a grand scale. We 
were spectators to the majestic drama of history. We were get- 
ting information. We were being entertained. It was thrilling. 
When the curtain fell on the act that produced the Colosseum the 
denouement was profound. When the stage manager announced 
the Epilogue at ancient Thebes, it was a solemn hour. The build- 
ers of these magnificent Temples danced and sang, and their hearts 
were filled with gladness. The thought of the tragedy of which 
these ruins speak so eloquently never occurred to them. That fact 
deepens the tragedy as we contemplate these scenes. 

But why stir the heart with the tragedies of two and three 
thousand years ago? Of those tragedies we are spectators. Today 
we are actors. And it looks as if we were playing even deeper 
tragedy. Unless we are plain dumb we recognize the tragedy. 
But we are not yet willing to believe that we are in the last Act. 
We do not believe that the Epilogue has yet been announced. 
Whether or not it shall be depends on how we play our parts. Of 
yesteryear we are spectators; today we are playing to the spectators 
of ages hence. 

What can we do about it? I’m not sure that this question can 
be answered directly. But even so the asking of it should have a 
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sobering value. Our Master bent over one evening as he was 
climbing the hither slope of Olivet and drew a figure in the sand. 
Straightening himself and looking across the vale from Gethsem- 
ane, where he was soon to agnize for the sin of the world, he saw in 
the magnificent city of Solomon and of Herod an approaching 
calamity which it was too late to stay: “Behold your house is left 
unto you desolate.” He was confronted with the same question 
we are considering, and that was his answer. But this question 
involves another, the answer to which is within our power. This 
one, too, was involved in the Master’s melancholy contemplation 
on that solemn evening. . This other question which lies within our 
range is “What zl] you do about it?” The Master answered this 
question by going to Gethsemane and Calvary. 


I 
WHAT WILL WE DO? 


In all the great courts of earth today, after twenty years of 
unspeakable suffering, and in the face of the promise that in a little 
while our chemists will be able to equip us with an efficiency that 
will enable us to wipe out the human race in the course of a few 
weeks, there is nervousness over the threat of war. In the name 
of Calvary, What will you do about it? 

Your Master and mine has spoken tenderly to us, but none the 
less firmly, “Ye shall be witnesses unto me.” “My Kingdom is 
not of this world.” ‘The Kingdom of God is within you.” I 
wish you would visualize your Master while in your own soul you 
answer this question: Do you think his Kingdom is in the hearts 
of any of the leaders of the nations of our Western civilization 
today? But that is too hard a question. At any rate our personal 
responsibility for them is only indirect, and an answer might seem 
like calling names. Let us come home. Keep Him before your 
mind’s eye, and answer: Is his Kingdom in my heart? What is 
the evidence? As we look into our own future, across the apparent 
Gethsemane that lies at our feet, what will we do? Are we re- 
solved to go to Gethsemane if need be, or will we cringe before 
Pilate? 
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Some years ago a drug addict came to me for help in his strug- 
gle against the strangle hold which his enemy had on him. I did 
what little I could and then got his case before a specialist. The 
specialist indicated what little might be done by psychiatry and 
what by medicine and concluded: “But in the last analysis such 
cases are up to the man himself. Nobody else can pull him out of 
his hole. The case rests with his own will supported by the Grace 
of God.” Isn’t that our predicament exactly? We are suffering 
from a terrible case of drugs. We are drugged with the poison of 
Nationalism while we have been professing the Master’s philosophy 
of human brotherhood; we are drugged with the poison of material 
prosperity, whereas in the Master’s philosophy the real values of 
life are beyond the reach of thieves and rust; we are drugged with 
the poison of trusting in the sword, but in the Master’s philosophy 
it is Jove that vanquishes enemies. It is a little hard to say how 
long we have been addicted to this terrible habit, but that is not the 
important thing just now. Our problem now is how to break the 
habit and to set to the task of doing it. And we need to be re- 
minded that “nobody else can pull us out of our hole,” and that it 
is playing the part of childishness to act that way. The case rests 
with our own will supported by the Grace of God. 

For about ten years we have been looking to Geneva for relief 
from the poison of Nationalism. When finally Japan walked out, 


and then Germany walked out, and we stopped to think that the — 
United States was never really in, it should have become clear that — 


there is no court in earth or heaven that can override the human 
will. “Except ye repent ye shall perish” is the inevitable law of the 
spiritual universe, and it cannot be set aside by any International 
Court. So long as human wills remain unregenerate there is but 
a single prospect. Hitler isn’t much different from the rest, he 
has only been a little more blunt perhaps. For four years we have 
been looking to Congress to pull us out of our economic mess. Why 
anyone should look to Congress for anything is somewhat of a 
puzzle, but the fact that we have breathed a sigh of deep relief since 
Congress gave the President power and he set himself to a vigor- 
ous reconstruction of our banking system is ominous. It implies 
that we seem to believe that a renovated banking system will cure 
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human cupidity. We are willing to do anything but the necessary 
thing. Honestly, how many men do you know who really want a 
“New Deal’? Aren’t they all after the old deal under a new dis- 
guise? The third element of the poison in our system dates from 
Constantine when he placed the sword above the crucifix. Now 
visualize your Master once more and follow closely. Statistics 
show that of the 200,000 clergymen in the United States in 1917, 
ninety openly declared themselves against war. Twenty-seven of 
these accepted imprisonment for their temerity. What of the 
other 199,910? Or is Jesus neutral on the question of war? But 
that is past history. Look across your own vale of Gethsemane 
and answer your Master what you are going to do when the next 
war comes? Will you go to Gethsemane or will you join the army? 
But you say, “What’s the use?” Yes, what was the use anyhow 
that the Master went to Gethsemane? Paul to the block? Savon- 
arola to the stake? They wanted a “New Deal’ and there is only 
one way of getting it. They took that one way. In all soberness, 
do you want a “New Deal’? Remember Gethsemane lies between. 
“Ye shall be witnesses unto me.” 

In 1930 Mr. Henry Ford published a book which he hired 
someone to write in which he said: ““We know that anything which 
is economically right is also morally right. There can be no con- 
flict between good economics and good morals.” As the successful 
business man would consider himself the best interpreter of good 
economics, Mr. Ford set himself up as the best judge of national 
morals. As Truslow Adams has observed, “The American con- 
science has undergone a subtle transformation during the past 
century. Money-making became a virtue. If the amassing of a 
hundred thousand was a moral act, making a million was a most 
exalted virtue and patriotism. If the courts or a few legislators 
stood in the way, the virtuous thing to do was to remove them by 
the simplest and quickest way possible. It might be, as old Ben 
Franklin observed, ‘that honesty is the best policy’ but, being a 
policy meant that when another policy worked better it is virtue to 
employ it. Honesty is virtuous; so is developing the country. And 
virtues must not be allowed to block each other.” 

If you don’t like my pacifism, how do you like my business 
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ethics? In your church and community, who sets the ethical stand- 
ards? I am not calling names. Why did the papers announce last au- 
tumn on the Monday following the charge against Charles Mitchell 
of a million dollar evasion of income tax that “it was noted yester- 
day that Mr. Mitchell attended Church and carried the collection 
plate.’’ What is the interpretation of the_-vote on the prohibition 
amendment last November ? Don’t tell me the Church set the stand- 
ard. I don’t believe it. And you don’t believe it. That is easy. But 
we haven’t yet delivered ourselves. The harder question remains: 
Why doesn’t the church set the standard? I believe in you. I hope 
you believe in me. But I am wondering whether we have fallen 
down somewhere. I recently read to my class the oath required of 
university professors in Italy: “In the name of God and Italy, I 
swear to execute the Duce’s orders, and to serve with all my 
strength and, if necessary, with my blood, the cause of the Fascist 
revolution,” and the class came back at me: “If you were Professor 
over there, what would you do about it?” My reply was “Gentle- 
men, I am as human as the rest of you, but I should honestly want 
to have the grace not to sign it. Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto Mussolini rather than unto God, judge ye, 
but I must obey my conscience.” And those young men then said, 
“But suppose you refused and were exiled or shot, what sense 
would there be in that?’ To which I replied: “Demagogues, 
tyrants, and kidnappers work on the assumption of prevalent 
human cowardice. That is why they get away with it. If the 
teaching profession, which includes the clergy, could be counted on 
to stand by their professional ideals no demagogue would risk such 
_an order as that issued by Mussolini.” Iam as human as you, you 
are as human as I, at least almost so. Let me tell you that as we 
- stand together we can set the standards and not many will be re- 
quired to go deep into Gethsemane. But right now the wholesale 
disregard for the ethics of our sacred religion looks bad for us. 
On the face of it we have tacitly signed the Duce’s orders to make 
our message conform with big business, with political leadership, 
with the American Legion or the Army. Caesar triumphed under 
the leadership of Constantine. We must restore Jesus Christ to 
his place of leadership. 
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Organized privilege is astute. Its diplomacy is subtle. Its 
sole aim is to protect its privilege to carry on. It has no scruple 
as to how it achieves this aim. Under Tiberius it thought to 
achieve it by crucifixion, and the crucified was recognized as the 
Son of God. Constantine was more clever. He declared Him the 
god of Rome and by this subsidy the Spiritual power of His min- 
istry perished, the prophetic office died, and the pageantry of a 
highly organized priestcraft supported the crown. Others have 
disposed of Him by building fine churches, and still others by 
founding and endowing great universities. These have perhaps 
been the most diplomatic of all, for who shall be so rash as to raise 
any question as to the devout motive of the patron of learning. In 
these various ways has the diplomacy of privilege maintained itself. 
Verily they have cried loudly “Lord, Lord,” but they continue 
“doing not the things that he has said.” 

When I say that the church and the churchmen have lost their 
rightful place of influence, I am not bringing charges. I am simply 
stating a fact. If you dislike it, you have no quarrel with me. You 
must settle it with the facts. 

Now I am simple enough to believe that the thing I am sug- 
gesting can be done. And the recipe is not so complicated either. 
In the earlier years of my ministry I made it a practice to read the 
prophecy of Amos about once a month. [ still read it about twice 
each semester while the course in Philosophy of Religion is in 
progress. This is the simple recipe I am offering: Take your pro- 
phetic office as seriously and as consistently as Amos did. Be as 
little concerned as he for promotion, for fame, for the regard of 
men, for popularity, and be the Master’s witnesses. Don’t, as you 
have respect for your own soul, don’t allow yourself to be subsi- 
dized. Humbly and reverently claim your rightful dignity as 
witnesses unto the King of Kings. Let this world know that you 
are putting first things first. 

The Master suggested that we could learn something from 
“the children of this world.” Russia is teaching us a wonderful 
lesson right now. The revolution is their religion. And the youth 
of Russia has responded in marvellous fashion. The revolution 
has inspired a hope of economic equity and justice, something that 
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a tyrannous autocracy supported by an effete orthodox church 
failed to furnish. A vigorous policy of reform which inspires 
hope still enlists the heart of youth. I can’t be a Communist, but 
the Communist creed in Russia has accomplished results which 
bring the blush of shame when we compare it with the way we have 
surrendered to the bootlegger and the evidences of corruption that 
have come out of our business districts during the past twelve 
months, This is the lesson I am asking you to learn from these 
children of this world; namely, enlist wholeheartedly in your cause, 
and you can carry the day. If you are unwilling to do that, be 
man enough to return your ordination certificate. “To do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly before God” still remains the 
quality by which pure and undefiled religion is known. The Ser- 
mon on the Mount is still the best description we have of the spirit 
of the Kingdom He came to establish. 

What do you think of the moral and spiritual influence of the 
talkie? The Dictator governments of Europe (and Dictatorships 
are an anachronism in the twentieth century A. D.) have closed 
them to all under eighteen. Do we think them wholesome, or have 
we sold out to commercialism, or have we admitted that democratic 
government is incompetent? I do not want to believe the latter, 
but I think it is up to us to prove our claims. We lead the world 
in divorce, the bootlegger flaunts the whole system of justice and 
we even accept income tax on his illegal income; the gangster and 
the kidnapper ply their trade to the horror of the public, but the 
business flourishes. 

What is the interpretation of this challenge running through 
the funny columns a few weeks ago: “Name one movie star that 
has stayed out of the divorce courts for ten years,” and the answer, 
“Rin-tin-tin”’? Is it comedy, or is it tragedy? I can’t subscribe 
to Dictatorship, but the flaunting of authority on every hand out- 
side the Dictator nations is sufficient to give pause to thinking men, 
to say the least. It can’t be otherwise without an awakened con- 
science of respect for authority based on its Divine source. The 
nation can’t do it. The church must. The alternative is collapse, 
for Dictatorship cannot stand. 
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II 
WHAT CAN WE DO? 


I have been trying thus far to inspire the will to break with our 
complicity with the devastating forces of this world. In what re- 
mains I wish to indicate how it can be done. 

As I see it, there is only one way. ‘That one way is to preach 
and practice the faith of Jesus and cease allowing ourselves being 
diverted from it by the interminable controversies over the faith 
about Jesus. Let me ask you seriously whether you know of any- 
one being burned at the stake for preaching the doctrine of the 
Sermon on the Mount? The Sermon on the Mount states the 
faith of Jesus. Now think a little more seriously. Isn’t it a fact 
that practically every first rank martyr really went to the stake 
because he preached the doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the pace-setters of his age wouldn’t stand for it; so, to save their 
face, they trumped up some charge of metaphysical heresy? That 
was Dr. Forsdick’s experience. ‘That was the case of Savonarola. 
That is why Gandhi is not a member of the Christian church. Do 
you think for one moment that Pope Julius II or Lorenzo di Medici 
cared seriously for the Metaphysics of the origin of Jesus? The 
former confessed to Michaelangelo that he knew nothing about 
books, and the latter sponsored Castiglione, whose book The Cour- 
tier, substituted manners for morals. No, these charges are usu- 
ally subterfuges, like the charges against the Master himself. It 
is because Mr. Gandhi sticks so close to the Sermon on the Mount 
that England can’t get-rid of him. And it is for the same reason 
that the Hindus so generally acknowledge his leadership. Let us, 
then, having acknowledged our plight and our part in it, rally to 
the faith of Jesus as he expressed it in the matchless Sermon on the 
Mount. That, my friends, is what we can do about it, and the can 
rests on the will. 

All through history God has been on the side of the oppressed, 
and his most stubborn opponent has been organized privilege. 
That was the form of the enemy of the Lord when Moses was his 
champion, and it was the same type of group that crucified Jesus. 
The form of the opposition has not changed. Drunkenness is ugly 
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and devastating, but our enemy is the group who exploit human 
weakness for gain out of this traffic and rent pews in metropolitan 
churches. Jesus was compassionate with the Magdalene, but he 
didn’t even consider speaking a word of forgiveness to the blatant 
hypocrites who tried to expose her. Breadlines are disheartening 
and humiliating, and the many millions of Americans who have 
been driven into them have suffered their humiliation because of 
organized privilege and its manipulations. The story of infamy 
and shame that has come out of industry and finance during recent 
years makes one wonder whether there is no other way out than 
revolution. I pity Zangara, as I pity all revolutionaries.. He had 
no ill will against Franklin Roosevelt, but in his deep distress he 
saw no hope for the masses without overturning the government. 
He represents the natural, agonizing outburst of despair of the 
helpless millions who have been outraged and for whom justice has 
seemed a vain hope. As there is a just God in heaven, exploitation 
must cease and the church of Christ must enlist on the side of the 
exploited. Privilege is artificial; human dignity and human worth 
are real. The masses will have their rightful share of the products 
of industry, and they will have it as a matter of right, not as a con- 
cession. A system that “devours widow’s houses and for a pre- 
tense” patronizes art and learning will wreck any civilization. The 
eternal God hath spoken it. The sturdy men in the breadlines will 
hold condescension and patronage in high scorn. The philosophy 
of “the New Deal” recognizes that. What politics means by it and 
will do with it is another matter. But the obstacles to the Presi- 
dent’s program for recovery are coming from the sources that want 
the old deal back. 

The second item in the program of privilege is the military. 
Recently a group of college students from a Christian college which 
has the courage to speak convictions wired President Roosevelt a 
protest against the Vinson Navy Bill: “We the youth of the 
country are the ones who will be most affected if another war 
should come. We should have some part in assuring for ourselves 
at least a decent chance to live in peace and happiness. . . . Pur- 
suing the course outlined in the Vinson Navy Bill we are going in 
the opposite direction. Let us try working for peace.” I chal- 
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lenge you to bear witness before God: the size of the world’s armies 
measures the world’s determination to maintain privilege. I care 
not whether you take your illustration from Russia, from France, 
from Italy, from Germany, from Britain, or from America, in all 
major revolutions the inciting cause was organized privilege, and 
God was on the side of the revolutionaries. In the name of Jehovah 
and all the Holy angels, the maintenance of privilege has cost too 
much. Truth, equity, and justice are written in the Law of God 
and they shall prevail. I am not a Communist, but unless the un- 
derprivileged get justice by acknowledgment, they will get it by 
taking it and establishing Communism. I am not a revolutionist, 
but if we lack the courage of evolution, the only alternative is revo- 
lution. And don’t miss the fact that this tragic alternative threatens 
us because of the collusion of privilege with the military. Cure 
the distemper of privilege and you can disband the armies. It is 
the Word of the Gospel; men must be changed. Armies, confer- 
ences, and world courts will avail nothing. Without a regenerate 
will these are blatant hypocrisy. 

The third item in the hostility to God’s plan of brotherhood and 
peace is Nationalism. Unless Hitler, Mussolini, Kemal Pasha, and 
the spirit of Caesarism which they represent can be redirected, and 
that right soon, civilization will be set back at least a thousand 
years. If we fail now, because of our narrow Nationalism, the 
liberating work of the past five hundred years will all have to be 
done over again. The achievements of five centuries may be swept 
away in another two years of World War. This compound poison 
has so infected our age that its spell is hard to break. “Oh Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem!” 

From time to time we solemnly celebrate the Lord’s Supper. 
Let us each time rise from that dedication to accept the challenge 
of our Master, issued in his own blood and make his Sermon on the 
Mount, which is the clearest statement of his faith which we have, 
the central note of our preaching and of our practice. Our con- 
gregations may not be quite so large and our churches not quite so 
fine, but they will gain in spiritual power. Let us not forget that, 
as Professor Whitehead has trenchantly said, “Christianity is a 
religion of revolt,” and that when it ceases its normal function it 
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loses its power. The office of the Christan ministry is prophetic, 
and whenever the spirit of prophecy languishes priestcraft thrives, 
and spirtual life declines. ‘Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem!’ 

What can we do about it? We can start an evangelical revival 
right now. We can spread the’ spirit of revival abroad and at 
least win our self-respect. The genuine preaching of the spirit of 
the Sermon on the Mount will do it, if it is done without compro- 
mise. The reason our youth have lost interest in the church is not 
because they are bad, but because the church doesn’t count. That 
is the reason why the Revolution is accepted in Russia and Europe 
generally: it counts. Let us make the church count! 

It is said that there was a company in Wellington’s army at 
Waterloo that was made up of young men who had played together 
on a cricket team at Rugby. When the battle was at its fiercest 
and the fate of England seemed trembling in the balance, the for- 
mer cricket captain called to his fellows as he had often done on 
the cricket field, ‘“Play the game boys, play the game.” So let me 
say to you when the fate of civilization is in the balance: “Play the 
game boys, play the game.” 


PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A PENITENT PARSON 


H. W. STERNAT 
Biglerville, Pennsylvania 
RIDAY: 

Received a letter in this evening’s mail marked “Postage Due 
1¢.” The good Postmaster had contributed the penny and sent 
the missive home with the children. Hence I felt definitely obli- 
gated to read the epistle. It contained the request that I prepare 
a paper upon the subject, “Of .What Do We Ministers Need To 
Repent?”? Now who am I to prepare and present such a subject 
before the august Fathers and learned Brothers? What can I 
write about without betraying myself? I might as well make a 
clean breast of it to begin with. Assuredly I do this reluctantly. 
But it seems to me that the very best way I can handle this subject 
is actually to practice penitence and record the same within these 
pages. I'll share the record. Please take these words for what- 
ever you think they’re worth. 


SATURDAY: 

Was in conversation today with a friend concerning the sud- 
den death of a brother Minister. We drifted to speaking about 
the splendid care some ministers exercise over their bodies. Some 
actually seem to pamper themselves physically. A layman in our 
Synod told me not so very long ago that the higher the salary a 
preacher gets, the more he has to be coddled. On the other hand, 
we often observe some brethren who unwisely disregard their 
physical welfare. It is phenomenal, however, when a preacher 
works himself to death nowadays. Agents for insurance com- 
panies tell us that their scientific data reveal that clergymen are 
their very best risks. In other words, we are noted for our self- 
preservation. Well, it just seems a bit more noble and effective 
for folks who are supposed to practice self-denial to wear out rather 
than rust out. It’s high time for me to repent and get busy. Our 


brother’s length of service wasn’t a record breaker, but his type 
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of ministry surely is worthy of more widespread development in 
our ranks. Am I man enough to wear out for Jesus Christ? 
Religion will doubtless mean much more to the multitudes when we 
revive the spirit of self-abnegation in the pulpit. How dare we 
ask what we neglect to practice? 


MONDAY: 

Called at the home of one of my elder parishioners who has 
been very ill. Her record at the Communion Service has been 
splendid for years. Because she couldn’t come to Church yester- 
day, I went to visit her today and administer the Sacrament. Her 
husband is a typical homespun farmer and cattle dealer. He has 
never been far out of the county. He is no Church member nor 
Church goer. He called me aside to inform me that he had walked 
seven miles to Church and then walked home again through a cold 
drizzling rain a few weeks ago simply to hear me preach a funeral 
sermon. ‘Preacher,’ he said, “you never knew my old neighbor 
or you’d never preached that sermon.’’ Well I suppose I ought to 
repent for many things I’ve said in sermons. Much of my think- 
ing is hasty and superficial. All too many conclusions are speedily 
drawn these days. Looking back over many recent sermons one 
finds much surface water. The State Health Department would 
justly condemn them for drinking purposes. Too often we preach- 
ers simply dig a hole and what gathers therein during the week we 
dip up on Saturday night and serve on Sunday. Meanwhile folks 
round about us are dying spiritually for want of the clear, fresh, 
cool, pure waters that bubble out of artesian wells. “He that be- 
lieveth on me, as the scripture hath said, from within him shall 
flow rivers of living water” (John 7:38). I’ve got to believe more 
boldly and begin boring deeper through solid rock or I’m likely to 
contaminate rather than refresh the thirsty who come to drink. 
Thus do I add to my need of repentance. It is not so much what 
I think that counts; it’s what God wants to bring to His people 
through me. What the old sage said about my funeral sermon 
can be truthfully said about all too many pulpit dissertations. 
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FRIDAY: 

Dropped into the home of one of my parishioners for a sick 
call this afternoon. An insurance adjuster for a certain company 
was just about to take his leave. He madea little jest about clergy- 
men who wear collars that fasten in the back. I took the joke 
goodnaturedly. Then he began a general tirade against the min- 
istry because of some of his recent experiences. He tramped all 
over my toes figuratively. It became very evident by this time that 
he was full of some kind of bad liquor. He denounced the ministers 
who try to interpret insurance policies and take the place of author- 
ized agents; who try to prescribe for the sick and take the place of 
the physician; who give advice for burial and try to replace the 
undertaker and who are even bold enough to pronounce judgment 
in the place of Jesus Christ. Well I surely was embarrassed and 
so were the good folks in this refined home. No men folks being 
present, I took it upon myself to escort this voluble drunk to the 
door with haste. Nevertheless what he said still stings tonight. 
There was a great deal of truth in what he gabbled. There is too 
much professional meddling in our ranks. Some few times it is 
justifiable. Most frequently it isn’t. It is so easy for a minister 
in serving soul needs to become the main confidant of his parish- 
oners in various fields of human activity and need. Sometimes it 
is convenient to cover up our ignorance about God and His won- 
drous ways with man. Frequently it is used to conceal the narrow 
limitations of our own spiritual experiences. Father, show mercy 
towards us for dibbling and dabbling in many things while the 
sheep flee, famish or faint for lack of food. 


Sa LURDAY : 

Out to a large turkey dinner this evening. The table was 
piled high with a great variety of good things. Those of us 
gathered about the board couldn’t have eaten half of the food. 
Just a sample of each thing offered was more than enough for any- 
one. The desserts served would have sufficed for a meal in them- 
selves. This was my first meal with these folks in eight years. 
They never felt able to have the preacher to dinner before. They 
wanted us to come, but illness and financial difficulties made it 
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impossible. It was the C. W. A. that came to the rescue. They 
were eager to share their bounties. 

Now we preachers are responsible for this nonsense. We 
have led the folks to believe that we must be fed lavishly. They 
believe that they must serve chicken or ham or turkey, etc. But 
as a matter of fact, the best meal I’ve eaten in this parish was ina 
little cottage where I unexpectedly visited oné spring afternoon. 
The folks were just sitting down to an early supper of fried pota- 
toes, side meat, homemade bread and raw onions. They asked me 
to be seated with them. After supper we weren’t too full to move 
about and talk. The subject of our conversation was religious. 
It did us all good. T’ll have to repent for leading many of my folks 
to think falsely that I must be abundantly fed with choice ham and 
fowl. They doubtless will comprehend when I begin more fer- 
vently breaking the Bread of Life. 


SUNDAY: 

Took “light lunch,” fried ham and choice sirloin with all the 
trimmings and held down by a mountain of homemade ice cream 
and cake, at the home of the parishioner of a brother Minister. 
After that I was supposed to speak in the Church. Well while 
visiting together in the home before the lunch, the matter of the 
soldier bonus came up. I was asked for my opinion and took my 
stand absolutely against it except for those maimed and wounded 
in action or overseas. I’m positive those boys aren’t getting a 
square deal. But the giving of a bonus indiscriminately is one of the 
greatest encouragements for the recruiting of future cannon fod- 
der. Tonight the whole picture of the World War and my little part 
in it flashes anew before my mind. The picture is highly colored by 
the recent book, Preachers Present Arms. I’ve got something to 
repent of that many of my fellow clergymen share. I am now 
ashamed of my gullibility and weak kneed policy during those war 
days. I see it all now. May I be able to see as clearly when the 
threatening war clouds gather together and overshadow the world. 
How can a servant of the Prince of Peace stoop to become the tool 
of unscrupulous mountebanks who for private gain toss men into 
brutal bloodshed like so many fagots into a furnace? God be 
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patient with us yet a while longer and discipline Thy servants until 
they see aright. 


WEDNESDAY: 

Permitted myself to become greatly annoyed and disconcerted 
this afternoon because of the criticism of one of my best Church 
workers. There daubtless were some grounds for complaint. We 
all are human and prone toerr. But because of the circumstances 
I feared for the welfare of the community of believers and the 
peace of Jerusalem. I resented the opprobrious criticism of the 
Church of Christ. Well the annoyance completely disconcerted 
me before the midweek prayer meeting. Consequently I sinned 
in not giving my best. 

After the service was over I took mysef severely to task. 
How frequently we permit ourselves to be abashed by petty an- 
noyances, quarrels and gossips. How often we ministers cultivate 
groundless fear for the cause of God. Is He not ample to defend 
Himself and His cause? We have need of frequent repentance 
because we allow such trifling things to hamper the free course of 
the Spirit within us. Many a Church quarrel and scandal might be 
avoided if we clergymen had greater faith and were just big enough 
to acknowledge in silence human perversity and glorify aloud Di- 
vine righteousness. We need to be far more concerned about our 
own hearts as the dwelling places of the Spirit and leave the defense 
of God and His Church in His hands. Preach the Gospel in sea- 
son and out. Look to thyself in full accord with Paul’s suggestion 
lest “after that I have preached to others, I myself should be 
rejected.” 


SUNDAY: 

Had splendid attendance and attention at Church today. The 
people are surely persistent and patient in their search after life. 
But why, after they come regularly for years, aren’t they moved, 
aroused, awakened, and spiritually enriched? Why can’t we send 
them forth enthusiastic and eager to do more in the service of 
Jesus Christ? Why can we get them just so far and no farther? 
It isn’t hard to get folks to join Church. Just lower the bars and 
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watch them jumpin. We often agonize ourselves and make vari- 
ous concessions so as to have a fine record. But what do we 
do with them when we get them in? We rest on our laurels a 
good deal like we did when we succeeded in writing the Eighteenth 
Amendment into the Constitution. How indifferent we seem about 
getting folks to submit their lives fully to Jesus Christ for transfor- 
mation. | 

Sometimes when I sit down and talk to some of the folks I’ve 
worked with for several years I think a few changes are apparent. 
Then when I get alone again I realize that these same changes are 
very evident in myself. Here doubtless is the secret. I’d better 
repent of my timidity and hesitancy to grow in grace and develop 
spiritually. How cautious we all are about adventuring in and 
for Jesus Christ. Perhaps it’s high time the pulpit explored God’s 
Word more thoroughly that His purposes may be more apparent 
and His zeal be developed in us. Repenting of my spiritual com- 
placency I pray God to wrestle with us His servants today even as 
He did with Jacob on the banks of Jabbok. 


TUESDAY= 

What am I going to preach about next Sunday? Spent the 
whole morning agitating myself in quest of a subject. I need it 
to send in to the paper tomorrow. I must likewise have it to brood 
over for a day or so. How much time and nervous energy is 
wasted by preachers hunting topics to preach about? No one can 
measure the same. I must repent of my misspent time. A bit of 
prayerful planning in advance enables one to preach more efficiently 
and effectively. A series of sermons enables the message to grow 
within one’s being. So this one channel of wasted time is needless 
and can be stopped up. Similarly a great deal more time can be 
saved by the development of a definite daily routine well in advance. 
Assuredly one of the greatest sins of the ministry is the needless 
waste of time. It is found not merely in sermonizing, but in rid- 
ing hobbies, in aimless pastoral calls, in seeking popularity, in extra 


ecclesiastical activities, in all pursuits that in any way belittle the — 


high calling, in doing what others can be enlisted to do, and in any- 
thing which makes it harder for God to reach folks through us. 
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WEDNESDAY: 

Last evening’s mood possesses me again this evening. Today 
I am conscious of the other extreme. What a needless rush and 
haste lam guilty of. Itis very apparent in pastoral calls. I must 
improve my power to sit quiet and listen to folks. How impatient 
I tend to become with souls struggling for the Light under num- 
berless untold burdens. Can men and women be remade in a day? 
Can they be changed by the desire of a mere man with whims and 
fancies as peculiar as their own? Who is it anyway that effects 
spiritual change and growth? Am I the master of the Holy Spirit 
or only an obscure servant? More and more I sense the sincere 
souls looking up and wistfully groping for abundance of life. 
Most folks want God. In the quietness of their homes they want 
the preacher to talk religion. They long for spiritual guidance and 
prayer. They readily react after we move among them and live with 
them and are tried and tested by them for years. But we need to 
take the initiative. We must take nothing for granted in render- 
ing a vital spiritual ministry. It is so easy to become profession- 
ally hardened. We hasten on from place to place in order to get 
around. Hence we fail to find a spiritual atmosphere in many 
homes. It is partly due to the fact that in our previous calls we 
have failed to lay any kind of foundation. There is too much jest- 
ing in our visiting. We gossip too freely. We do too much of the 
talking. I have been amazed to find spiritual hunger in homes 
where I least expected it. I have been sadly embarrassed at the 
bedside of men and women whose bodies were being consumed by 
that dread disease called cancer. What do I know about suffer- 
ing? How impertinent it is to come rushing into the presence of 
such souls with vain, empty, trite and meaningless words uttered 
in a sanctimonious ministerial tone. How utterly irreligious to go 
to such bedsides before a period with God in the privacy of the 
prayer chamber? We haven’t the time? What am I here for? 
When I come from such houses without a headache I know I have 
failed. For many such failures may God prove merciful. Only 
by walking with Christ, talking much with Him, learning of Him, 
living with Him, leaning heavily upon Him, giving Him larger 
room within my being, can I hope to have Him function through 
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me to bring much needed conviction to some, consolation to others, 
comfort to many and His saving Grace to all. 


THURSDAY: 

My Catechetical Class just went home. Over again for an- 
other week. What a relief! This evening we reviewed the work 
to date. The pupils know a great deal about Baptism, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. But how much better are they 
for it? That’s the question that vexes me this evening. How 
close have I brought them to God? What have I made them real- 
ize about Him? What are they learning about Christlikeness in 
the present age? What definite religious crises have I enhanced? 
What changes, for good, have I observed? I must needs repent 
because of my Catechetical formalism. It is high time for me to 
sit patiently at the feet of the Great Teacher before I come before 
my class next week. Long enough have I hastily come before 
them feeling over-confident because of my previous experiences 
and classes. Entirely too little individual attention is paid to the 
members of the class. Too busy? How can time be better spent? 
It is not a lack of time; it is a lack of intent. It is a lack of method. 
It is a lack of Spirit. God give me patience and persistence and 
prayerfulness and richer personal experience that my teaching may 
become true sharing. No wonder catechumens unite at Easter- 
tide and are missing from Church services before the day of Pente- 
cost. We stress knowledge, we emphasize life adjustment, but a — 
vital experience of Jesus Christ as Saviour we overlook in our 
haste, doubtless because we ourselves are so poor in spiritual riches. 
God be patient with us all and especially me. 


MONDAY: 

Several folks yesterday after the services made very compli- 
mentary remarks about the sermon. No, they weren’t just the 
usual nice old ladies’ congratulations. The remarks were gra- 
ciously given and received. Then this morning I read W. Douglas 
Mackenzie’s article in the current copy of The Homiletic Review 
entitled “The Vestibule or the Shrine.” I had been haughty enough 
to think that maybe some of yesterday’s kind sayings were merited. 
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After reading this article I knew I needed to repent and pass 
through the vestibule and into the shrine. The social Gospel is 
preached from the vestibule. It usually sounds learned and fine. 
It shows your people that you are well read upon the affairs of the 
day even if you aren’t so well up on Bible truths. Frequently it 
really keeps their troubles prominently in their minds. Occasion- 
ally it convinces them that they know much more about the 
economic and political world than you do. So, many of them con- 
clude that they might as well stay at home and read the Sunday 
paper where they get the dope from real experts. On the other 
hand, preaching at the shrine brings your people a sense of the 
nearness and the preciousness of God in Jesus Christ. They leave 
the Church with new hopes and desires. They move on reverently 
knowing that they have been in the very presence of the Father 
God, have felt the breath of His nearness and heard His word for 
the needs of their soul. They go forth revitalized and in turn 
make their greatest possible contribution to the betterment of the 
social order and the salvation of humanity. I must repent for 
parking in the vestibule and humbly on my knees come to the Holy 
Shrine. 


Enough, long since enough. Plenty of dirty linen has been 
aired. Are some of you disgusted? So am I. What a lineup! 
I have found it necessary to repent of: self-coddling; superficial 
thinking ; professional meddling ; mock gourmandizing ; pagan mili- 
tarism; needless irritability; spiritual complacency; squandered 
time; shameful haste; makeshift devotions; scriptural ignorance; 
catechetical formalism; religious timidity; vestibule preaching. 

Are some of you curious about some of the days I missed? 
Make up your own diary. You will doubtless be as amazed and 
chagrined as I was and will seek not merely to keep private some 
of its pages, but to burn them. Iam grateful for this opportunity 
of pulling myself up religiously. It has compelled me to look at 
myself. It has done me no harm. God willing, it may do some 
of us some good. | 
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The Old Testament Speaks. By Carl Sumner Knopf. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1933. 372 pages. $2.00. 


This is a thrilling book on the Old Testament because there is an engaging combi- 
nation of fact and imagination that holds one’s attention while at the same time doing 
ample justice to Hebrew history. The “Instructions,” “Thinking It Over’ and “For 
Further Study” may impress the reader as being rather pedantic; but no one need fear 
them in this case. The book is complete without them and the historical narrative un- 
broken. By the time one has read a chapter he will find himself inevitably drawn to his 
bookshelves to delve deeper into the matters presented. Unconsciously he is found reading 
his Hebrew Bible after reading the many fine and suggestive translations of hitherto 
meaningless passages. Here is an extremely well documented and significant guide to 
Old Testament study. Archaeological discoveries are expressly noted and there is strict 
conformity to the more established tenets of literary criticism. Caution is necessary at 
only one point, i. e., the readiness with which many of the Psalms are relegated to the 
Maccabean period. This was not a period of literary activity as many scholars are wont 
to believe. There was too much fighting to be done. Some of the more militant Psalms 
undoubtedly were inspired by these struggles, but by no means as many as we are gen- 
erally led to believe (cf. Gunkel and Konig). 

Here are a few samples of what one finds in the volume. In relating the story of 
the wooing of Rebekah, the author makes this observation: “In a world where women 
were generally mere chattels, it is interesting to note that the Hebrew concept of woman- 
hood tended to move on a higher plane, and the ultimate emancipation of womanhood 
came through Hebraic sources” (p. 63). His interpretation of the names of Moses and 
Zipporah as “Sonny” and “Birdy” furnishes a delightful insight into the color of Hebrew 
narratives. “The ark and the tabernacle,’ he says, “were a priest’s method of making 
God’s presence real” (p. 96). Samuel is held to have been a great man, a man of princi- 
ple rather than a jealous pretender. 

The conflict between Yahweh and the Baalim, Elijah and Jezebel is strikingly por- 
trayed. “Israelite religion, fraught with noble possibilities but still primitive and mixed 
with Palestinian agricultural cults, needed the sane fanaticism (italics mine) of men like 
Elijah and Elisha to force the issue and turn the course of development toward the upper 
trails” (p. 179). “Interpolated are numerous popular miracle stories, the perpetual 
delight of the orient” (p. 179). The ‘orebhim which fed Elijah at the brook Cherith may 
be translated either “ravens” or “Arabs.” If the latter is correct we have here a fine 
example of oriental hospitality extended to a wandering prophet by the men of the desert. 
Commenting on the revolution of Jehu, Dr. Knopf rightly asserts that Yahwehism could 
not be established by force. “While Jehu butchered for Yahweh, Athaliah slew for 
Baal” (p. 189). Such a policy was abortive as subsequent developments proved. A 
new dynamic was needed if Yahwehism was to be at all permanent. This dynamic was 
provided by the moral and spiritual influence of the prophets. It is highly significant that 
“the first sermon of the first writing prophet of the Old Testament concerns an economic 
and social problem” (p. 206). 

And so we might quote striking aphorisms about Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Habakkuk, Nahum and the other prophets. But enough has been said to show that we 
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have here literally a mine of information and suggestion, invaluable to preacher and 
student alike. 
J. M. Myers 


Einleitung in die Psalmen: Die Gattungen der religidsen Lyrik Israels. By Hermann 
Gunkel and Joachim Begrich. Gdéttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Part I, 1928; 
Part II, 1933. Pages 8 + 464. RM 15.80. 


Hermann Gunkel is a household name in Old Testament society. His scholarship 
knows no peer, especially as it is associated with the religio-historical interpretation of 
various Old Testament personalities, literature and movements. His commentary on 
Genesis is a masterpiece, but that on Psalms is beyond the shadow of a doubt his greatest 
single achievement. Because of its happy combination of profound scholarship and depth 
of religious insight, it will be the standard work for many years to come. The Ein- 
leitung is really the framework of the commentary, an outgrowth of years of fruitful 
study, a wide knowledge of Oriental literature and decades of experience. It is to be 
regretted that he did not have strength enough to complete the work so nobly begun. 

It is highly significant that such a colossal task should be the last attempted by even 
so great a scholar. In the evening of his life, when critical theories once so challenging 
had lost their romance and the sweet reality of the Beyond forced itself even more clearly 
into his mental perspective, he considered himself amply prepared to examine the soul of 
Israel as reflected in the great hymns of that people and then to record the results of 
that examination. His mantle has fallen upon the shoulders of one of his pupils already 
well known, Joachim Begrich. Part I (pp. 1-176) is the work of Prof. Gunkel. In Part 
II (pp. 177-464) Gunkel was able to do only chapters 7 and 10 (Individual Songs of 
Thanksgiving, and Wisdom Poetry in the Psalms), and paragraphs 1 to 18 in chapter 9 
(The Prophetic in the Psalms). However the outline of the work is his own. 

There are seven classes of Psalms: Hymns, Songs of Ascent, National Songs of 
Complaint, King-Psalms, Individual Songs of Complaint, Individual Songs of Thanks- 
giving and Minor classes dealing with (a) the blessing and curse, (b) pilgrim songs, 
(c) songs of victory, (d) thanksgiving songs of Israel, (e) legends, (f) Torah. 

The Psalms are but part of the lyric literature of the Semitic world. They embody 
songs transmitted from the dim past of the third millenium B. C. to the Odes of Solomon 
composed in the second century A. D. Their origin is to be found in the ancient experi- 
ences of the people, religiously interpreted, and in cultic pronouncements. In fact they 
grew up around sacred shrines and were accompanied by offerings and festivals. They 
contain the soul of Israel’s religion and probably the finest and most inspired hymns of 
other peoples: compare Psalm 104 with Amenophis’ hymn to the Sun. They reflect a 
child-like faith in God and tell of his doings in the past, present and future. Hence there 
is much of the eschatological in them. 

The Thanksgiving Songs of the Individual, influenced by prophecy, celebrate deliver- 
ance from some great need and were originally sung in connection with the thank-offering 
which they finally displaced. The enthronement of Yahweh is celebrated in the Songs 
of Ascent (cf. 96:10). This is paralleled in the Babylonian creation epic where Marduk 
is called king. The National Songs of Complaint are connected with the fast. The 
prayer manifests a simple trust in God, which, indeed, is a peculiar characteristic of all 
prayers of antiquity as Heiler has observed (Das Gebet, pp. 147 {.). 

Here we see the fundamental difference between Babylonian and Israelite religion. 
The former emphasizes the king-idea in worship, the latter that of the community. The 
King-Psalms praise Yahweh for what he has done through the king. (It is to be 
observed that there is nothing of the Messianic in the Psalms.) These too have their 
foreign parallels. In fact the poetry of Israel has followed foreign expressions and 
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practices externally, but it far outdoes them in that it invests them with a depth of soul 
unknown among other great peoples of antiquity. The actions and attitudes reflected in 
the Individual Songs of Complaint are similar to those of the Babylonian penitent. They 
have to do with purification, and thus petition occupies the central place. The “wish” is 
expressed in the jussive, usually the third person. Everyone of these songs ends with a 
distinctive note of certainty. There is nothing of the cultic as such in the Psalms. 

The prophetic influence upon the Psalter is noteworthy. Almost every class bears 
its stamp. Many of the most familiar prophetic utterances are reechoed in the Psalms. 
Some of them are (a) expressions of hostility to sacrifices, (b) ridicule of foreign gods, 
(c) moral demands, (d) the broken and contrite heart of Ps. 51:19, (e) the new heart 
of Ps. 51:10, (f) pronouncements of salvation, (g) the conception of God. In this last 
parallel we find the meetingplace between prophecy and Psalms. Wisdom and Psalms are 
characterized by an inter-influence; there are distinct traces of Wisdom in the Psalms 
and much of the Wisdom literature is in poetic form. 

The dating of the various Psalms is very uncertain. Their beginning must be sought 
in the earliest times (cf. Judges 5:3-5). The zenith of psalmody was reached about the 
middle of the eighth century. From thence it continued with unabating zeal until about 
500 B. C., when it began to wane. The five divisions of the Psalter are probably due to 
scribes and are schematic: compare the five visions of Amos and the five books of Moses. 

J. M. Myers 


The Life of Jesus. By Maurice Goguel. Translated from the French by Olive Wyon. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 591 pages. $6.00. 


This is a scholarly and scientific work based on the results of the latest Biblical 
criticism. The author’s interpretation is not traditional but it is generally challenging and 
always reverent. 

At the outset Goguel, who is a French Protestant Theological Professor, makes it 
clear to which of the four or five groups of writers on the life of Jesus he belongs. Not 
to the group regarding all the gospels as equally reliable; not to the skeptical school which 
regards large portions of the earliest gospel as unhistorical and claims that Jesus never 
thought of himself as Messiah; not to the “Apocalyptists’” who would have Jesus con- 
forming either to the apocalyptic notions of the Messiah as held by the Pharisees or to 
the conceptions of a political Messiah held by many of the common people; nor to the 
group of writers denying that Jesus ever existed and explaining the gospels as myths; 
but to the historical school, bearing in mind the development of the gospel tradition, 
giving preference to the earlier material and seeking to interpret the mind of Christ from 
the standpoint of modern psychology. 

The introductory chapters, which are probably the most valuable, include a survey 
of the Lives of Christ through the centuries. Until the eighteenth century there were 
scarcely more than harmonies of the gospels. Hermann Samuel Reimarus (1694-1768) 
wrote the first essay in systematic criticism of the story of Jesus. At about the same 
time “the imaginative biographies” began to appear such as those of Karl Friedrich 
Bahrdt and Karl Heinrich Venturini. Then came Strauss, whose first Life of Jesus was 
published in 1835 representing his famous mythical theory, and whose second Life of 
Jesus published in 1864 found him explaining the gospel story as a deliberate falsehood 
of the early Christians. Bauer and his associates at Tiibingen took up the work of 
Strauss and, while producing no Life of Jesus, set forth their conception of his life in 
works on Paul and the Apostolic Age. In 1863 Renan, the brilliant French Semitic 
scholar, published his sensational Life of Christ in which the supernatural is denied en- 
tirely and in which Jesus is presented merely as a man of great religious genius, Renan’s 
work was followed by many others designated by Albert Schweitzer as “liberal in ten- 
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dency” and all alike in their effort “to make up for the insufficient connection between 
the facts recorded in the gospels by having recourse to the method of psychological re- 
construction and interpretation.” 

According to Goguel the critics of taday have little in common with those of the 
nineteenth century. Whereas Renan once said “If we try to put down all that the gos- 
pels contain of actual fact, we could scarcely obtain one page of history about Jesus,” the 
twentieth century critics would only speak of one line. This change is accounted for by 
several factors, including the development of the Two-Document Hypothesis (Mark and 
the Logia) ; the renewed emphasis by Schwartz, Wellhausen and others on the Johan- 
nine problem; by the development of the study of the problem of eschatology; and by the 
popularity of Ritschlianism with its emphasis upon meaning rather than upon fact. 

Today there is a group of scholars called the Formgeschichtliche Schule including 
Albert Schweitzer and Rudolph Bultmann who claim that it is now impossible to con- 
struct a Life of Jesus; yet each of these named has actually written an outline of the 
thought and teaching of Jesus. It was not until the eighteenth century that the idea that 
Jesus never existed “made a timid appearance.’ The first author of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to pronounce definitely against the actual existence of Jesus was Bruno Bauer. 
Later Matthes, Naber, Van Loon and Bolland of the radical Dutch school have supported 
the theory of non-historicity. Goguel refutes this theory by calling attention among other 
things to the Pauline evidence and to that of the non-Christian writings including the 
Talmud, and the brief and casual but thereby significant passages in Josephus, Tacitus, 
Suetonius and Pliny. 

Professor Goguel who believes in the historical Jesus says “we must resign ourselves 
to remain ignorant of many things about Jesus which we would like to know. ... In 
any sketch which may be attempted large blanks will remain.” In order to fill in these 
blanks he falls back upon psychology. As to the origin of Jesus he was born in the 
natural way. The infancy stories in Matthew and Luke are legendary. Following the 
synoptics he makes the ministry of Jesus to last but a little more than a year. He dif- 
ferentiates among the “miracles” explaining away the records of all but those of healing 
and accounting for the latter in terms of the impact of mind upon mind. Jesus knew 
himself to be the Messiah although it is not possible to say at what moment he became 
aware of it. The Messianic consciousness was a development, a kind of “synthesis of the 
optimism which the final success of his cause inspired in his soul . .. and of the pessi- 
mism which was imposed on him by experience” (of humiliation and suffering). 

The theories of Goguel are hardly for popular consumption—they require discrimi- 
nating readers. With many of his convictions we do not find ourselves in agreement. 
Yet all who would keep abreast of the critical thought on Jesus and the gospels will do 
well to acquaint themselves with this work. 

W. C. WaALTEMYER 


Soter. By W. Staerck. (“Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologie,” Vol. 31). 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1933. 170 pages. RM 8.50. 


Professor Staerck of Jena is writing an extensive work on the figure of the “savior” 
as it appears in ancient oriental religious thought. Of that work this is the first part. It 
concerns itself with the Messianic hope and faith of the biblical authors from Isaiah to 
the Deutero-Paulinists, classifying the data their writings contain, establishing the vari- 
ous types of Messiah expected (king, priest, prophet, servant, Son of Man), and the 
nomenclature applied to the figure. There are a number of very interesting sections in 
the book, those that deal with the Messiah as prophet having delighted the reviewer 


above all. 
Yet the total result is not overly impressive, and that for two reasons. The first is 
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that it rides rather too imperiously over a great many sections of the battle-scarred soil 
of Messianic prophecy and belief, doing scant justice to the difficulties which the inter- 
pretation of some of the relevant passages present. One finds it hard to be satisfied with 
but three pages on the troublesome Immanuel prophecy and on the use of Kyrios for 
Jesus in the New Testament. The second is that it is so sure of mythology as the ulti- 
mate determinant of the character of the Old Testament Messiah, It is of course to be 
admitted that mythology played a part in moulding the Messianic hope, but whether it or 
the idealized figures of the past, particularly David, were the more fundamental to its 
nature and development is at least open to discussion, especially since in so many other 
areas of its religious thinking Israel moved on to new concepts guided by the inner logic 
of its own characteristic beliefs. Possibly the publication of the second part of the work 
will reduce the force of these objections by furnishing a clearer picture of the author’s 
outlook upon ancient oriental religious thought in general. The early appearance of the 
second part will therefore be greatly appreciated. 
Cart H. KRAELING 


The Interpretation of St. Mark’s Gospel by Prof. R. C. H. Lenski, 486 pages; The Inter- 
pretation of St. Luke’s Gospel by Prof. R. C. H. Lenski, 761 pages; bound in one 
volume. Columbus: The Lutheran Book Concern, 1934. $4.50. 


How a person, subject to the routine duties of life, can produce a compilation like 
the book in hand gives cause for admiration of the author’s capacity for sustained devo- 
tion to a task. Considering the number and extent of previous works from the same 
pen, one realizes that this book is part of the consummation of a life with single purpose, 
a book meant for use when those living now have ceased to breathe. 

You have not to read very far to discover that the author belongs to that school 
which does not allow that one tittle shall pass from the status quo of conservative inter- 
pretation. It is a re-emphasis of what good Lutherans are expected to believe and to 
teach. The faultfinding, critically inclined New Testament student will not find en- 
couragement in these pages. The author’s able use of traditionally, if not historically 
established premises puts him in a position to defend with great skill the established order. 

So, for instance, with the material he has in hand, Dr. Lenski refutes the attempt 
of critics who try to separate the person of Mark from the work that bears his name. 
Without taking from Peter the credit for his part as informer, Mark carries off the 
laurels as author and writer of the second gospel. “Tradition is unanimous in making 
Mark the author of the Gospel which bears his name.” I.uke likewise retains pen in 
hand as the writer searches the records for the origin of the gospel that is not “by” but 
“according” to Luke. Zahn is taken to task for minimizing Luke’s linguistic reach, and 
such theory is called “worse than a windy structure.” The chronological order of the 
gospels is that found in the New Testament. 

While the compiler strives consistently to make his text conversational and easily 
readable, the influence of the listed aids used in the research can likewise be noticed. 
This bibliography shows: three dictionaries, two grammars, and Word Pictures in the 
New Testament by A. T. Robertson. 

The two books are designated as interpretations. Now an interpretation is 
neded when the original is not understoood. It is no mere explanation. It is to make 
illustrative representation, to create comprehension of distant people and situations in the 
language and in pictures of those who seek the information. The symbols and enyiron- 
ment of the one must be recreated in the symbols and environment of the other. But 
here, in keeping with other similar works, one is not led to see in the ramifications of the 
present age the counterparts of the original with its cultural, social, and even political 
implications. 
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It is a common experience that greatest reading interest is developed when it con- 
cerns people and things which we know. So it is with interpretations and subsequently 
with sermons. Their chance for a hearing is assured when people appear in them with 
whom the listener has had some form of contact. Many preachers are human enough, 
learned though they are, to look for such contacts. Just as the author himself observes, 
“If Jesus should speak in terms of that (other) world, no human mind would receive a 
thing.” The same holds true in regard to the New Testament world and western civil- 
ization. The terms and patterns must be those of our own experience. Or, as an Indian 
potentate put it in speaking to a group of Christian leaders, “Your religion needs decod- 
ing, that the modern man may understand it.” 

Interpretations are meant to serve that purpose, if any. We are not sure that the 
author meets that test throughout. When all has been said we are still left on the banks 
of the Jordan, while too many of us are tied up with life as it is in the Mississippi Valley. 
While there may be a number of preachers whose congregations will appreciate and 
prefer abstract discussions on far-off subjects both in time and space, there are thousands 
of harrassed men who desire:the practical and immediate application of the Bible message 
as meat for their sermons. That, it seems, would be a welcome and actual interpretation, 
over against the explanation which these books chiefly appear to be. If commentators 
like Dr. Lenski would keep in mind the plodding pastor-preacher whose chances for un- 
interrupted, deep and quiet study are few, who faces Sunday after Sunday an audience of 
worshippers with whom unemployment, foreclosures, and other adversities are the realities 
of life, and who are wondering about the wisdom and justice of God and are not clear on 
the function of the church, such interpretations as the volume in hand would reveal that 
sympathy. 

Of course we know that it is the desire to have a work of this type to bear the stamp 
of timelessness. But this may be carried too far. The church could well afford to have 
among her scholars, for the sake of us who preach today, some authors who would be 
willing to be marked as timely, pragmatical realists, and have their work die, if need be, 
with the generation for and in which it was born. Most books do this anyhow. 

In his research of comparisons the author is very alert to show up in sometimes 
sharp terms of disapproval all those who reach conclusions differing from those in which 
“tradition is unanimous.” Moffatt and his commentators give him occasion to link their 
view with “ridiculous” as a characterization. Or, take the paradoxical sword in Luke 
22:26, where the ideas of others are spoken of as “beyond comprehension.” However, in 
this case, the admittance of a “protecting” sword as a means of “ordinary prudence in 
their (the apostles’) labors,” arouses the suspicion that the interpreter turns to the in- 
ductive method of making things plausible. Some students will stall in following the 
teacher in such cases. ‘ 

At times we are at a loss to see clear through the interpretations when considered 
in their entirety. So we read on page 534, concerning the whereabouts of Dives and 
Lazarus: “All notions of time and space, successions and distance, must be dismissed for 
the other world. We know that they do not exist there.” It is surprising then to find 
one page further on this elucidation: “ . sheol, literally, ‘a place into which one goes 
down, . . the direct opposite to heaven.’” And again, “The Scriptures speak of places, 
abodes, not merely conditions.” Distinct locations? Yes! Space and distances? No! 
How to carry this as light into the pulpit without blinding somebody is hard to tell. 
Would one theory not do? It may be perfectly clear to the gifted ones, but not all who 
need interpretations are that way. 

The volume is durably bound in cloth, though the thin paper is not the best suited 
for a textbook or making notations. The 1247 pages require only one inch and a half 
in thickness of the volume. The print shows through the page, shading opposite reading 
matter, and an unnecessary strain is imposed upon the reader’s eyes. 
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For the greater portion of the Christian, particularly Lutheran ministry this exten- 
sive product of research will undoubtedly be a most welcome aid in their homiletic en- 
deavours; for others, who have sensed an awakening to a new religious consciousness, it 
may not carry the same appeal; and for some it will be a mournful reminder that during 
seminary days they have wasted much of their own and their Greek professor’s precious 
time. 

MartTIN SCHROEDER 


APOLOGETICS 


God and the Astronomers. By W. R. Inge. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1933, xiv, 308 pages. 

Science and God. By Bernhard Bavink. London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1933. x, 174 
pages. 5 shillings. 

God at Work: A Study of the Supernatural. By Wm. Adams Brown. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. xvii, 301 pages. $2.50. 


God and the Astronomers presents in book form the Warburton lectures for 1931-33. 
These lectures are, according to the original trust, to deal with the subjects of prophecy 
and the errors of the Church of Rome. Large latitude was given the lecturer however 
and we may be grateful that this has given opportunity for the author to give us this very 
suggestive volume. 

Dean Inge starts with a discussion of the bearings of the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics on the question of the origin of the universe. According to this law the universe 
is running down, though slow the process may be. This necessitates the assumption that 
at one time it must have been wound up. In other words, it points to a creation and that 
to a Creator. With this as a starting point, the author in subsequent lectures reviews the 
problems that are to the fore in the thoughts of present-day philosophies. There is the 
Problem of Time and its related question of History. The World of Values is con- 
sidered at length. Dean Inge follows what he calls the Great Tradition, the Platonic— 
Christian, in which the supreme values—beauty, goodness and truth—find their norm as 
well as their perfect expression in God. “A relative truth only becomes absolute when 
it is the expression of an absolute value.” Religion is to be viewed as “an affirmation and 
apprehension of absolute values,” or, as it is stated in another place, it is in its highest 
form “an attempt to express reality sacramentally by living in harmony with it.” Two 
lectures on God and the World and The Eternal World conclude the volume. 

These lectures may be regarded as giving the mature conclusions of Dean Inge’s 
studies as a Platonist, a mystic, a student of religions and especially of Christianity and 
Buddhism and a philosopher. He does not pretend to be a specialist in physics but his 
work has special interest to the lay reader because of its comprehensive survey not only 
of the theories of physicists and biologists but also of the various systems of philosophy. 
It is to be expected that in a discussion of this kind there is a critical appraisal of all of 
these, including also the dogmas of traditional Christian theology itself. The discussion 
however gives support from all these fields to faith in God. Dean Inge’s philosophy is 
a good illustration of what Bosanquet says of philosophy in general in a quotation with 
which Dean Inge concludes his discussion: “In so far as the religious consciousness at 
its climax comes to include the vision of all that has value, united in a type of perfection, 
philosophy is little more than the theoretical interpretation of it.’ The apologetic liter- 
ature of our time has had many valuable contributions. Among these, this volume de- 
serves an honored place. 


Science and God by Bavink contains a number of lectures delivered in various cities of 
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Germany before both scientists and theologians. It gives in more popular form the sub- 
stance of the author’s larger and more technical work on The Anatomy of Science. Dr. 
Bavink points out that we are at the beginning of a new world outlook more revolutionary 
than anything that the world has passed through for the last 300 years. He quotes ap- 
provingly Titius’ statement that for theism and theists “this is our seedtime.” These 
lectures are an attempt to show the bearings of this new world outlook on our belief 
in God. 

Dr. Bavink begins with the fact that science itself has made untenable the older 
mechanistic views of the universe. The law of cause and effect, according to which, if 
all the facts were in, we could predict what is going to happen in the future is no longer 
held. We know the past but can not predict the future. New things have emerged and 
are emerging. We are in an order which shows marks more akin to what is called 
chance than rigid causality. Though, however, what is to happen is unpredictable in 
particular cases, it yet does follow what are called statistical averages. The bearing of 
this on theism may be given in the author’s own words: “I think that the enormous liber- 
ation which this insight brings to religious thought makes it worth while to accept the 
apparent chance that it requires, For, in truth, believers have always hitherto regarded 
chance as God’s direct will (Matthew 10:29). This now becomes an evident fact, for the 
chance in the final elementary actions of existence is nothing other than the completely 
free decision of God” (p. 136). 

The author relates the problem of human freedom directly to the question of this 
“free decision of God.” He discusses freedom in man practically rather than psycho- 
logically or metaphysically. Do man’s actions contain a unique and a new element that 
is unpredictable? Is he, in other words, or can he be, creative? An affirmative answer 
to these questions is here defended. It would seem that no other answer is possible. 

This, however, gives rise to the problem of the ages: How is this freedom related 
to the will of God? Since there may be and is conflict here, there has arisen the prob- 
lem of evil. This problem the author holds is solved not theoretically but practically in 
Christianity which points a way by which the individual will, without sinking back into 
annihilation, can arrive at harmony with other indvidual wills and with the will of the 
whole. This way is that of self-sacrificing love, which therefore forms the central point 
of the Christian doctrine of Redemption. In it the apparently impossible is practically 
realized: ‘God reconciling the world unto Himself’; ‘for of him and through him, and to 
him, are all things’ (p. 160). 

It is reassuring in our time that a scientist, by following the leadings of his own 
science, should reach so positive a conclusion. We should not overlook the fact however 
that the author himself cautions us that the facts on which these conclusions are based 
are subject to revision. Our confidence is, however, that even if they are revised they 
will lead to others even more reassuring for when things are thought through as far as 
man can go he cannot escape the conclusion, but must always think God. 

The translation is by H. Strafford Hatfield and is done so well as to make the reader 
forget that it is a translation. 


God at Work, by Wm. Adams Brown, is a Religious Book Club selection. From 
this it may be inferred that it is of a more popular character. Dr. Brown calls it a 
defense of the supernatural. It however avoids the older dualistic view of supernatural- 
ism and would find it in God as he is at work in the world, with whom man can come 
into contact in his own experience. As illustrations of such contact with the supernatural 
in the present Karl Barth is cited, since he finds behind a literal word in the Bible the 
Word of God speaking to those who will hear; or the First Century Christian Fellow- 
ship or Buchmanism in which are seen evidences of a supernatural guidance; or again, 
men such as Kagawa, Gandhi and others, all of whom endure as seeing him who is in- 
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visible. The experience of the supernatural as we witness it is reinforced by the history 
of prophets, mystics and saints in all ages. It is true all these have lived and are living 
a life of faith but it is “a faith that unifies life and releases unseen forces because by its 
own testimony it is a life in contact with the Spirit of God. Such faith therefore rests 
on an experience that itself is sure because of what the author calls miracle—a special 
act of God, which does not seem to differ from what Dr. Bavink calls chance regarded 
by him as the completely free decision of God (see above). 

Having thus stated his thesis positively, Dr. Brown proceeds to deal with the diffi- 
culties that faith has to meet. The chief of these is, and always will be, the problem of 
evil. ‘“Religion’s answer to the mystery of evil is the greater mystery of Good. Religion 
does not ignore evil, much less try to explain it. It does something better. It conquers 
it. Through religion we are introduced to a good which, stronger than evil, will eventually 
master it. Faith calls this victorious factor God” (p. 109). Under the problem of 
miracle and science, which Dr. Brown discussed some years ago in a lecture at Harvard, 
attention is turned away from isolated events, which, if all secrets were known, might 
have a natural explanation, to a view of miracle which stresses God at work in revealing 
himself. It is for this reason that miracles, whatever their explanation, are chiefly 
viewed as signs. Then there is the wider view of God at work: “The forward steps in 
his onward march, the stages in that creative evolution which is the law of the divine 
life are what religion knows as miracle” (p. 198). 

The history of religions is cited as evidence that God is thus at work. Their culmi- 
nation is found in Jesus. “To the man of faith, Jesus is God’s Word to man. He is 
God’s way made manifest; God’s truth imparting itself; God’s life evoking answering 
vitality in man, In Jesus faith recognizes God at work—incarnate for our salvation” 
(p. 216). 

The concluding chapters deal with the crowning product of God’s working, sainthood 
or saints, Various ideals of this are presented, Catholic, Protestant, contemplative and 
active. 

A valuable bibliography for further study closes this very practical apologetic for 
religion in general and the Christian religion in particular. It meets Dr. Bruce’s idea 
of what ought to be the primary aim of apologetics—not to convince opponents but to 
confirm the faith of those whose faith is disturbed by difficulties, new and old. It does 
not attempt to meet the objections of those who regard all religion as dealing with 
illusions, perhaps the most serious ones that the apologist has to meet. Keeping its own 
self-imposed limitations in mind, it is another valuable addition to present-day apologetic 
literature. 

JoHN ABERLY 


Die Bedeutung des Gebetes fiir die Gotteserkenntnis. By Carl Stange. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1933. 43 pages. RM 1.40. 


A modest pamphlet giving the substance of lectures first presented before societies at 
Riga and then at Upsala in the fall of 1933. A few points will suffice as a descriptive 
notice of this theologically conservative treatment of the topic: 

No religion is found, it is held (and this depends, of course, upon an implicit defini- 
tion: reviewer’s remark) in which prayer is not an essential part making for piety. 
Prayer is the nerve of religion. No piety is conceivable without prayer. Accordingly, 
any theology must seriously consider the meaning and significance of prayer. In fact, 
the problem of prayer is a major consideration for theology. A knowledge of God with 
which one is concerned in religion is not possible without experienced prayer. Philosophy 
has its notorious limitations. It fails at a critical point. Only an experience can give 
assurance. The life of prayer is the way to and the experience of the assurance that God 
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is and what God is. Religion is not limited to the intellectual life; it concerns the whole 
man, his volitional and emotional nature as well. The life one lives concerns the whole 
man; hence the prayer life is not limited to intellectual pursuits. Assurances come by 
way of feelings, needs; an acquaintance with one’s limitations and shortcomings is a 
motif for prayer. Prayer furnishes the power of a newness of life and this in turn gives 
insight into Reality. The three forms of prayer, those of petition, thanksgiving and praise, 
are bound up with one another; the petitionary form, however, has a special significance. 
The asking-type of prayer brings out the fact that in religion we are concerned not 
merely with the existence of God but with the character of God. This type of prayer 
takes hold of God not as an abstract principle or a first cause but as a sharer and a helper 
for life’s needs. The concept of fatherhood is the highest and deepest expression; it is 
the Christian type of prayer. 

A brief concluding discussion concerns the doctrine of the Trinity, some mistaken 
Catholic notions, and the Lutheran conception of the two sacraments. No new ideas 
appear here. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


Porphyry’s Work Against the Christians: An Interpretation. By Amos Berry Hulen. 
Based upon a dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Yale 
University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Scottdale: Mennonite Press, 1933. 55 pages. Copies may be secured 
from the author, 80 Howe Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Students of church history owe a good deal to the specialists who have undertaken 
to reconstruct some of the lost antichristian polemics of the early period on the basis of 
fugitive citations and references in the writings of the Fathers. This dissertation is an 
attempt to analyze and interpret Porphyry’s work against the Christians on that basis. 
It “endeavors to throw light upon the philosopher’s religious development, his 
place among those who attacked the church, his attitude toward Christianity, 
and the order of his work.” It is of unusual interest and value because 
Porphyry’s polemic, like that of Celsus, became a kindofarsenal to which those 
who attacked the church turned for ammunition. Occasionally the investigator seems 
to go beyond the evidence. By the close of the third century both the Christian apologetic 
and the antichristian polemic had become definitely stereotyped. No doubt Porphyry 
made an original contribution to the controversy, but to identify and define that contri- 
bution is a precarious undertaking. It is easy to credit him with too much. However, 
the dissertation is the work of a man who has combed the literature and exercised con- 
siderable ingenuity, with discrimination, in his handling of the material. He has given 
us a carefully documented survey and made an important contribution to the literature on 
the conflict of paganism and Christianity. 

Russet, D. SNYDER 


Ethics and Moral Tolerance. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. 323 pages. $2.50. 


This is a volume of critical studies of trends, theories and ideas in modern philo- 
sophical ethics, having as its special purpose the determination of the claims of tolerance 
as a moral attitude. There are chapters on “Authority and Freedom,” “Morality Without 
Standards,” “Idealism and Realism,” “The Ethics of Pragmatism,” and “Feeling and 
Objectivity.” Then follow chapters in which the author attempts a reinterpretation of 
the ethical concepts of goodness, conscience, duty and moral reason. 

Some kind of standards, the author holds, is unavoidable. Self-expression is safe 
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only when it is directed toward the end one would choose if one had perfect knowledge. 
But who has perfection of knowledge? So likewise is pure disinterestedness a mere 
abstraction. Impulses of approval or disapproval in view of the conduct of others emerge 
spontaneously in the personality and therefore cannot be avoided. These impulses are, in 
a way, judgments and imply a standard. 

But the very fact that personal interests and feelings play a part in the determination 
of objective moral judgments complicates the whole process exceedingly. To unravel 
this tangled skein of prejudices, standards, impulses and rational convictions which sur- 
round conscience and the sense of duty is part of the author’s purpose. He admits that 
it is not an easy task. It requires “niceties of discrimination that leave average experi- 
ence behind.” “If a man wants clear-cut rules of action—and it is only natural he 
should—or if he wants to feel justified in indulging without restraint those militant con- 
victions in which morality comes closest home to him, I have done little toward meeting 
either need. The only excuse I can offer lies in the possibility that the human quest for 
good is not in fact the unambiguous undertaking that moralists have often supposed. It 
may be that the ethical experience, when it leaves the plane of convention and of everyday 
utility, is unavoidably complex and subtle, calling for the exercise of at least as much 
refinement of intelligence as we have become accustomed to demand of science or tech- 
nology.” 

If this is the only way out of the dilemma in which philosophical ethics finds itself 
today, then we have not advanced far beyond the “aristocratic ethics” of ancient times. 
Philosophical ethics has a right to an existence of its own, but it should lead to practical 
outcomes. The art of living aright is of tremendous importance and ethics must again 
become definite enough to point out the way. In the meantime, Christianity with its 
Christian Ethics will go on its way undisturbed, with perhaps a sense of the greater re- 
sponsibility which modern conditions impose upon it. 

E, E. FIscHER 


The Philosophy of Henry George. ' By George R. Geiger. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. 581 pages. $3.00. 


A great book about a great man, a man who seems destined to loom larger in the 
future than he has in the past. The book is most timely on account of the many ways in 
which the Philosophy of Henry George finds application to the present world dilemma. On 
the economic side George’s philosophy is as deeply concerned as Marx; on the ethical or 
spifitual side where Marx is ruthlessly destructive, George is profoundly constructive. 
While Marx would make economics dictate the ethics of civilization, George regards the 
subordination of ethics in the philosophy of economy the basic disease of civilization. It 
is for such general reasons that this book is of first importance to everyone interested in, 
and who in any way wishes to contribute to the solution of our present problems. For 
the encouragement of those who are interested, let me say, the book is written attrac- 
tively, but it must be read with attention. 

It is not easy to write a review that is satisfactory to oneself on a book that is so 
rich on every page. Our limits require us to be very selective. The first chapter will 
induce many to reread George’s masterpiece Progress and Poverty. George's central 
conviction was “that there could be no dualistic severance of ethical ideals and ends from 
material means” (p. 12). “His ultimate concerns were dominantly ethical; his immediate 
attention was with economics; but between ‘ultimate’ and ‘immediate’ there was no 
chasm” (p. 13). 

The second chapter is a brilliant piece of compact biography (sixty pages) giving 
the essential events of George’s life with just enough detail on the crucial events to reveal 
his spirit and method in dealing with the problem which he regarded as his mission. 
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Born and brought up in a home of piety, leaving home at the age of sixteen, largely 
self-educated, locating in California in the “gold-rush days,” getting first hand acquaint- 
ance with poverty (from which he was never fully relieved) and the degree to which 
ruthlessness made release difficult if not impossible, his dedication to the cause of cor- 
recting this social malady, his association of vital religion with his social program, his 
tours of Europe on behalf of his cause, his newspaper work, his leadership for social 
improvement in America, the New York mayoralty campaign of ’86 in which Abram 
Hewitt, Democrat, won with a vote of 90,552, Theodore Roosevelt, Republican, polled 
60,435, and George led Roosevelt with a vote of 68,110, his second campaign in 1896 
against the advice of his physician on account of failing health, and his sudden death a 
few days before the election, his codperation with Father McGlynn leading to the latter’s 
deposition by the Pope and later re-instatement, and his trenchant castigation of Herbert 
Spencer’s “materialism” tell a thrilling story of venturesome heroism in the great cause 
that fully possessed George’s soul. 

The third chapter on George’s economic solution is quite as well done, but less sim- 
ple to reduce to review. Property in land he considered the basic evil of civilization: it 
began by force and constantly requires force to sustain it. God made it as free as air. 
Man’s right to property extends only to the products of his own effort. A “single tax” 
on land would place land into the hands of its users and no one would hold idle lands for 
the advantage to be gained by waiting for its enhancement through the unearned incre- 
ment of social and industrial development. His conflicts with the classical economists are 
briefly and clearly described. The chapter is a most informing resumé of a half century 
of economic thought. 

But space forbids going through all the chapters. One on “George and Spencer’ in 
which his association with Father McGlynn comes into prominence, gives clear indication 
of the high spiritual plane on which George did all his thinking. Herbert Spencer’s 
evolutionism, his materialism, his egotism and compromises are given considerable illu- 
mination. For George the moral law issues from God and is fixed. 

In the first edition of his Social Statics Spencer had propounded the same view. 
“But it behooves such (as regard ethical principles relative) to recollect that ethical 
truth is as exact and peremptory as physical truth” (p. 290). At that time Spencer 
likewise advocated the same theory of land tenure as George did. “The world is God’s 
bequest to mankind. All men are joint heirs to it” (p. 290). “We find, lastly, that the 
theory of the co-heirship of all men to the soil, is consistent with the highest civilization; 
and that, however difficult it may be to embody that theory in fact, equity sternly com- 
mands it to be done” (p. 291). All of this was eliminated in the second edition. ‘‘Ad- 
mitting that private land-ownership is a heritage from the predatory course of nature 
‘red in tooth and claw’ he definitely states that nothing . . . can be done to reinherit the 
nineteen twentieths of the population for whom he had once been concerned” (p. 307). 
This recantation from “Equity sternly commands it to be done,” to “nothing can be done,” 
brought from George the scathing onslaught on Spencer of “A Perplexed Philosopher.” 
The logic of Spencer’s “conversion” would have made the abolition of slavery impossible 
for the perfectly simple reason that, pirates having established it generations since, we 
can’t penalize their innocent descendants. 

Of the outcome of this controversy, which was bitter, and of the trend of the chapter, 
perhaps the best idea can be gathered from what is said of the effect on Spencer’s Social 
Statics: “It was not murdered; it was mutilated, and for any self-respecting book that is 
by far the more deplorable” (p. 303). “For George ‘absolute rightness’ could never be 
attained by the gratuitous functioning of a persistent evolutionary force unless ‘relative’ 
rightness could be established right here in the New York and London of 1892. The 
manifest attacks upon justice and a sound social order needed more positive and more 
real resistance than faith in an undirected developmental process. George’s impatience 
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with a passive acceptance of social disease was shown even to his most intimate friend, 
Dr. Taylor. He asked him: ‘Why, when the great struggle is on, and history is being 
made, will you go into the woods and play the flute? I would rather see you put your 
lips to the trumpet’. .. . Your life and habits are those of a student. Would it not be 
well to try something more, to ‘pitch in’ more. . . . Pleasure is in action, and the highest 
pleasure is in action directed to large and generous social objects. I believe you will feel 
stronger and happier if . . . you will strike some blow for what you believe to be the 
right.” I know of no better statement of the spirit of the~crusader in a great cause. 
Such was the spirit of Henry George. And the splendid way in which his wife seconded 
him in this spirit appears in her answer to his question whether after the advice of his 
physicians he should enter upon the mayoralty campaign of ’96. She replied: “You 
should do your duty at whatever cost” (p. 334). George’s basic disagreement with 
Spencer grew out of Spencer’s evident compromise on account of the “cost.” 

Although the pietism of George’s parents irked him in his youth, he always held in 
high esteem their training him to hope and trust in God. He was never an orthodox 
churchman. His religious attitude approaches Deism. His whole system of thought is 
built on the conception that this is God’s world; that God has appointed us to a definite 
task. In The Standard (London) of July 1888 he wrote: “The men who have worked, 
the men who will work, the men who can be counted on everywhere and every time till 
death closes their eyes, are those to whom this reform appeals from the moral and the 
religious side;.those who see in it not a mere improvement in taxation, but a conforming 
of our most important social advantage to the law of justice, to the will of God” (p. 366). 
His religiosity was so impressive that the economist Fillebrown said: “Some chapters 
of Progress and Poverty were written in a spirit of almost apocalyptic fervor. .. . Here 
was a man who had seen a vision and pointed the way to deliverance” (p. 366n). 

The author closes his book, as he begins it, with a statement of his own philosophy, 
Instrumentalism. John Dewey, the father of Instrumentalism writes a foreword. Run- 
ning through the book is a vein that smacks of using his hero to gain disciples for his 
own pet theory. This is neither fair to George nor to the reader, for George could never 
have been the hero he was on instrumentalist principles. I should like to go into this 
aspect of the book, but this would require more space than I can expect. “George 
contented himself neither with that indictment of the existing social order which roused 
him to his work nor with filling in the sketchy glimpse of that nobler society which was 
his inspiration. He added a comprehensive explanation and a carefully elaborated solu- 
tion. Whether or not that solution and its promised effects find acceptance, there can be 
little question that his approach is an instrumental one” (p. 561). This, unless all ideal- 
ism is claimed by the instrumentalists, is simply not true. We regret that the author’s 
enthusiasm for his theory induced him to the attempt to “use’ Henry George to gain 
converts. But even so, his book remains a great, an instructive book, of exceptional value 
in our present world situation. It will richly repay much careful reading. 

C. F. SANDERS 


Hagkomster och Livsintryck: Till Minnet av Nathan Séderblom. Edited by Sven Thu- 
lin. Uppsala: J. A. Lindblads Forlag, 1933. 504 pages. 


Seventy foreign celebrities representing twenty countries here set forth very brief 
sketches of their personal impressions of the late Swedish archibishop and ecumenical 
leader, Nathan Sdderblom. The total impression one gets is that a truly remarkable 
ecclesiastic and man has passed from the scene; the tributes are generous even to a fault. 
No living man could receive such adoration from his contemporaries as here set forth, 
without blush. There is something of an apotheosis in these sketches; at least one can 
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see how death tends to transfigure a leader into the stature of the wholly unique. If there 
were any faults in him these pages fail to reveal them. 

That he was singularly gifted in the use of foreign tongues is emphasized throughout 
by anecdotes; this gift naturally brought him into singular rapport with outsiders and 
gave him in part the necessary understanding which made for his general catholic spirit. 
He possessed what seemed untiring energy; many irons were continually in the fire. He 
was both an extrovert and an introvert; no occasion or situation seemed overwhelming 
to him; he could put himself so wholly into what interested him (and his interests seemed 
to have been without bounds) that conventionalities were flung to the high winds; and yet 
he could be meticulous in the observance of ritualistic details and he was supersensitive 
about his own inner life. He had musical talent and found in the playing upon a piano 
or organ and singing (psalms and alma mater songs) release from strains and tensions. 
He was generous in little courtesies; his home appeared to be modeled after Luther’s, 
free, unrestrained and faultlessly hospitable. In his field of the history of religions, early 
and comparative, he achieved a place of distinction. Here again his talent for languages 
gave him the edge. 

Theologically he was both conservative and liberal. His conservatism was never 
pig-headed and his liberalism was always of the mellow kind. He could fit in to the most 
diverse situations. (While in America he appeared acceptable to all but Dominican 
conservatives among Swedish Lutherans; and yet he could easily reveal the unconstrained 
freedom of thought among those who held advanced views.) However, he was far less 
the theologian and philosopher to any one acquainted with his public expressions. (His 
recent Gifford lectures will bear this out in many places.) 

Among the characterizations of the man I give in very free translation the following: 
“T have never heard him seriously criticize anyone not even those who held opinions the 
most opposite from his own or those who attacked him. He was content now and then 
with stating their opinions with a certain sense of humor, for the reason that he had a 
sense of humor, but he never mixed satire or bitterness with what he said” (Barbe de 
Quirielle, Roman Catholic). 

“The remarkable freedom with which he took up ideas which seemed radical and 
associated with people who clearly were not Christian was a sign of his faith in the truth 
and his unmitigated happiness toward people, but all this did in no wise harm his own 
Christian faith nor his articulated churchliness. He saw in each and every big and true 
idea something which could contribute to the glory of God when it was placed in its right 
connection. And he saw in people, even those who turned their backs upon Christianity, 
created beings who were objects for the love of God and set apart to be God’s children. 
Such a standpoint can well help to make the church big and towering and free us from 
the petty disturbances. He could teach us that he who has faith has counsel to be free- 
spirited and to wait upon the time of the Lord” (Valdemar Ammundsen, Danish bishop). 

“He made himself felt because he did not try to make himself felt, he attracted every- 
one’s attention just because he did not attempt to impose himself upon anyone” (Mme de 


Quirielle). 
“Soderblom himself often in strong language praised the ‘orthodox’ faculty’s [Leip- 
zig] unique freedom of spirit and magnanimity which ... had set an example of how 


purely scholarly qualifications should have preference before all other considerations” 
(Gerhard Kittel, professor at Ttibingen). 

“In his personal feelings Sdderblom perhaps transformed one or another of the non- 
Christian figures closer to the Christian faith than others could have done. For example, 
he could not quite understand how anyone could take offense in that a picture of Socrates 
was set up in a Christian church” (Joh. Hempel, professor at Gottingen). 

“He was as short of the polemical as anyone could be. When both in Stockholm 
and Trondheim he was criticized and was right strongly attacked in the press, he replied 
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by thanking for the attack inasmuch as it gave him opportunity for an explanation which 
certainly was necessary. He always looked on the positive side of a matter, and I have 
heard few cite the Lutheran dogmaticians of the sixteen hundreds with so much sym- 
pathy, in that he always brought out what was the essential meaning and passed by the 
non-vital forms. His interest did not lie in logical, dogmatic casting of the Christian 
teaching; it was not in the form for which unity should be striven but it should rest upon 
a deeper foundation, that which gets its immediate expression in psalms and simple 
prayers” (H. Ostenfeld, Danish bishop). 

“Tf the church shall minister, it must itself be awakened and overcome its own small- 
ness and schisms which constitute a sin against a suffering world” (Ammundsen). 

VERGILIUS FERM 


The New Church and the New Germany. By Charles S. Macfarland. New. York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. xii, 209 pages. $2.25. 


It is much too early to write an appraisal of the church situation in Germany. For 
one thing events are still moving so swiftly that no one can venture to predict the outcome. 
Then, too, the whole situation, both political and religious, is so charged with emotional 
factors that an objective judgment is, at least for the present, impossible. But Dr. Mac- 
farland does freeze into his book a faithful cross-section of the process as it was going 
on in November and December of last year. He brings the narrative down to the second 
reorganization of the church in late December, 1933. 

The author had abundant opportunity to observe and learn, A frequent visitor to 
Germany before the present upheaval began and having held conferences with more than 
sixty political and religious leaders during a three weeks’ stay in Germany last October 
and November, including a personal interview with Hitler and an extended visit with 
Karl Barth, he was exceptionally qualified to present “not a photograph ... but a fair 
free-hand drawing of the scene” as it appeared at that time. 

Dr. Macfarland warns his readers against the garbled reports and distorted accounts 
presented in American newspapers and magazines. He makes the impression of sympa- 
thetic approach, comprehensive analysis and sincere concern for the future of the Chris- 
tian church in Germany. The book is well documented with quotations of church laws, 
declarations, statements, protests, and so forth. In the appendix it presents a translation 
of the constitution of the German Evangelical Church and one of the national concordat 
between Germany and the Vatican. 

The book is written in Dr. Macfarland’s well-known lively style. The point of chief 
interest to the author is, of course, the bearing of the situation on ecumenic Christianity. 
He does not penetrate deeply into theological issues. He is warmly sympathetic with 
Barth, whom he pictures as the most vocal remonstrant against the present regime. And 
yet he ventures to predict that “The Church may not only free itself from National 
Socialism, but also from the State and may do it largely with the help of Adolf Hitler,” 
for “the fact is, Adolf Hitler is the conservative and restraining personal force in Ger- 
many today.” 

One of the author’s conclusions from his careful study of a very serious situation is 
“that there are in the New Church of the New Germany enough strong minds and warm 
hearts and deeply spiritual lives that will be used of God to bring about a genuine refor- 
mation. We shall, at this moment, best help them by our prayers, and by our frank, 
open, sympathetic message of brotherhood. That such minds and hearts will ultimately 
emerge and become the spiritual leaders of the German Evangelical Church, we may both 
pray and believe.” vs 

Aspet Ross WENTZ 
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Die Religiése Lage in Siidosteuropa. By Friedrich Miiller. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1933. 24 pages. RM 0.80. 


D. Friedrich Miller is “Bischofsvikar” in Hermannstadt, Siebenbiirgen. The pam- 
phlet is one of the series entitled “Studien der Luther-Akademie” and published by direc- 
tion of Dr. Carl Stange, Gottingen. It is the reprint of a lecture delivered by Dr. Miiller 
in Sondershausen at the second ecumenical session of the university conference of the 
Academy. 

Dr. Miller, by virtue of his ecclesiastical office in Siebenbiirgen and also on account 
of his proximity to the “orthodox” peoples of Rumania and other nations of southeastern 
Europe, is well qualified to speak on the subject under discussion, He has produced the 
sanest presentation (in a small compass) of the present state of the “orthodox” churches. 
He is far from the prevalent sectarian attitude of condemnation of these churches; but he 
shows in a most convincing manner that the real cause of the failure of their ecclesiasti- 
cism goes back in its ultimate origins to the extremest ‘“‘Caesaropapistic-byzantine”’ form 
which stamped it. 

He draws an interesting parallel between the overpowering of the Byzantine state by 
the Turks and the present overwhelming of all Christian forces in the countries concerned 
and a possible victory of the Pan-Mongolian idea, originating in Japan and using the 
power-apparatus of Bolshevism. This leads him to describe Bolshevism as an antichris- 
tian doctrine in the same way as Islam was such under the Arabs. 

This interesting parallel is not the main thesis of the lecture, which is rather devoted 
to the things that were disastrous in the past and that are so acute at present. He sees 
the great help to the orthodox churches coming not from Rome or Anglicanism, neither of 
which he thinks will be successful in winning the eastern races of Europe, but rather as 
coming to them from the ideas of the Lutheran Reformation, free from all efforts at 
propaganda. 

C. THEODORE BENZE 


Auslanddeutschtum und evangelische Kirche. Jahrbuch 1933. By Dr. Ernst Schubert. 
Miinchen: Christian Kaiser Verlag. 


The aim of this year book is to deepen and strengthen the bonds that have united the 
Evangelical Christians of Germany with those of other countries, hoping to serve the 
“German Evangelical church in all the world, which may not be organically apprehended, 
but united in faith and racial ties.” 

It is an attractive volume of over 300 pages, containing fifteen articles. Three of 
these are on doctrinal subjects, the rest are of a historical character. They embrace such 
subjects as the care for Germans in England, North America and South America, the 
Scandinavian countries, the Baltic area. Other articles describe the history of Evan- 
gelical (especially Lutheran) churches. To the reviewer, special interest attaches to the 
articles on “Confession and Nation in Eastern Europe,” the “German Reformed Church 
in Riga,” “Impressions from the Silesian-Polish Border,” and, most of all to “Resur- 
recturis.’ The last mentioned is the history of the Protestant cemetery in Rome. It 
seems that the earliest Protestants there were literary and scientific men, mostly Germans 
and Dutch, who belonged more or less secretly to the Lutheran and the Calvinistic faith. 
Not all who were buried there were Germans, since numerous Americans and English 
were buried there, as well as some Russians. The reason was that the cemetery was 
known as “Cimitero Acattolico.’ To those interested in literature the most interesting 
graves are those of Keats and Shelley, although the names of famous Germans naturally 
attract much attention in the article. It is beautifully illustrated and in the main filled 
with biographical notes of great value. 
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The book ends with a supplement containing information about the organizations in 
Germany that work among and for evangelicals in foreign countries, a list of the congre- 
gations and pastors connected with the German Evangelical Church Federation and Ger- 
man evangelical state churches and a list of pastoral conferences and associations in other 
countries, such as Great Britain, Spain, Italy, South America, which is very handy for 
reference. 

C, THEopoRE BENZE 


Fiihrer fremder V dlker und das Christentum. By Martin Schlunk. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1933. 147 pages. RM 4. 


A series of lectures delivered by Prof. Schlunk at the University of Tiibingen in 
1933. It comprises thirteen biographies of men and women famous in the countries where 
missionaries are at work. Eight of these distinguished personalities are Christians, while 
five are non-Christians. The purpose of the author is to answer the timely question: 
“Are Foreign Missions unsuccessful?” There is much doubt concerning the scope of 
foreign missions and still more about the thoroughness of the success. There is much 
contemptuous talk about “rice Christians” and statements are made accusing converts of 
a lack of character and even of hypocrisy. In view of such talk the lectures of the well- 
known authority in this field should prove of great interest to all students of foreign 
missions, 

C, THEODORE BENZE 


Das Bild Christi im Wandel der Zeiten. By Hans Preuss. Leipzig: A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung D, Werner Scholl, 1932. 


Any painting representing the Christ is of necessity an expression of the inner ex- 
perience of the Christ within the soul of the artist, and therefore it is impossible to find 
two pictorial representations of the Master which are exactly alike. We may go farther 
than this and say that a painting of the Saviour in most instances is the mirror of the 
soul-life of a period of time or of an entire nation. Thus a history of the pictures of 
Christ becomes a history of Christology and of Christian piety. As Professor Preuss 
says: “Each period paints itself, as it paints the Christ.” 

With the rapid stroke of the artist the author develops this theory as he paints before 
our eyes the picture of the youthful Christ of the catacombs, of the bearded majestic Son 
of God of the period beginning with the fourth century, of the victorious ruler of the 
Romanesque art, of the combination of the suffering and the conquering Christ of the Mid- 
dle Ages, of the crucifixus with the crown of thorns of the Gothic pericd, of the passion- 
ate personification of the Baroque, of the blood-stained sufferer of Pietism, of the weakly, 
well-dressed spiritless Master of the German High-Renaissance, of the idea of the ex- 
pressionist school whose pictures, according to the author, “differ from the picture of 
Christ drawn by an insane person only in this respect, that the insane person performs 
his task unconsciously, the artist consciously,” and finally of the most modern school, 
the opposite extreme of expressionism, the school of pure objectivity. 

One hundred thirty-seven well selected pictures illustrate the conception of the 
author. Professor Hans Preuss, the well-known church historian of the University of 
Erlangen, depicts to us in this book the central figure of church history during the chang- 
ing periods of time so graphically that he leads us to a better understanding of the history 
of Christianity. More than this, as a true artist, he helps us to appreciate the soul-life 
of individuals, periods of history, and nations as expressed through the pictures of the 
Master, and challenges us to paint within our souls our conception of the Christ. The 
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book deserves wide circulation as a companion volume to the splendid work by the same 
author: Die Deutsche Froemmigkeit im Spiegel der bildenden Kunst. 
J. F. Kruercer 


From Sabbath to Sunday. By Paul Cotton, Ph.D. Bethlehem, Pa.: Times Publishing 
Company, 1933. 


An interesting book on an interesting subject. The treatment is scholarly but not 
too heavy for the average student. The author apparently has three theses which he 
attempts to prove: (1) That the abrogation of the Jewish Sabbath on the part of the 
first century Christians was the natural outcome of Christianity’s protest against external 
law; (2) that Christian observance of the “First Day” originally had no bearing upon 
the Sabbath idea since the New Testament Christians observed both the Jewish Sabbath 
and the First Day of the week, and since the Christians of the post-apostolic period 
insisted that every day was a Sabbath to the Christian; (3) that the transition from the 
Jewish Sabbath to Sunday was the outcome of a demand for a Sabbath in Christianity, 
but a Sabbath different from the one observed by the Jews and more like the Sun-Day 
observed by the pagan nations. 

The author’s conclusion seems to be that Sunday observance in its present legalistic 
form is characteristic of legalistic Christianity today and is in contrast to first century 
Christianity, which rose in protest against all legalism. 

The only fault in the book—though this does not mean that we accept unqualifiedly 
either the theses or the conclusion—is that too much extraneous material is introduced 
to prove rather simple propositions and that too many and irrelevant citations from 
rabbinical writings are given which tend to confuse rather than elucidate the subject. 

Paut I. Morentz 


Confirmation Sermons. By Harold L. Yocum. Columbus, O.: The Lutheran Book 
Concern, 1933. 143 pages. $1.00. 


Fourteen sermons delivered upon the occasion of the confirmation of different groups 
of young persons. The texts are appropriate; the messages are direct and practical; the 
style is, generally speaking, good. There is no ornamentation, no striving for aesthetic 
effect—nothing but straightforward exposition and exhortation. Lutheran positions are 
maintained throughout. 

Pau. J. Hou 


Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow. By O. Fred Nolde. Philadelphia: The Board of Pub- 
lication of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1933. Teachers’ edition, 153 
pages. $1.25. Pupils’ edition 63 pages. Single copy $0.35. In lots of a dozen or 
more $3.25, 


Pastors and Christian teachers have long felt the need of a course of study for pre- 
confirmation classes, vacation church schools, week-day church schools and other inter- 
mediate groups. Pupils have been accumulating a body of content and experiences from 
various sources with little appreciation of its significance in terms of Christian living. 
Too often the matter is drawn from widely unrelated bodies of facts and the pupil comes 
to look upon it as something to be learned rather than something vital and helpful in 
meeting the problems of modern living. 

To meet this need Professor Nolde has given to the church, Yesterday, Today, To- 
morrow, a work that has grown out of extensive experimentation with about one thou- 
sand pupils in the hands of interested pastors and teachers. 

The general purpose of the study is to enable pupils to organize and unify their 
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religious knowledge and to make intelligent and reasoned responses to it. This is im- 
portant all through childhood. It becomes increasingly so as the pupil enters adolescence 
and learns to exercise new powers of discrimination and appreciation. Usually he has 
accumulated a wide and appealing, though often dissociated fund of information, which 
frequently has no real meaning or even reality for his present development. If his life 
is to:be enriched and made productive of wholesome living this information must be made 
to contribute to his understanding and skills. 

The author seeks to bring this about by listing four definite outcomes and directing 
the pupils’ activities toward their attainment. He desires “That pupils may have a feeling 
of continuity with respect to happenings from the beginnings of the Hebrew nation at the 
time of Abraham down to the situation in our Christian Civilization in the twentieth 
century.” To this end the course rapidly sketches the history of the Hebrew people, the 
life of Jesus, the development of the early church, the church from Apostolic times to the 
Reformation, the Renaissance and the Reformation and the Lutheran church in America. 
This is a rather big undertaking, but the steps are so gradual and natural that pupils 
find little difficulty in accomplishing the task when instructions are followed. 

The second outcome sought is: “That pupils may find desirable ways of responding 
to the various situations and problems in their lives.” These responses are grouped 
around Faith, Love and a Sense of Responsibility. Pupils are encouraged to study 
characters and traits of conduct, interpret them in terms of modern meaning and bring the 
results to bear on their own living. The process is intriguing to the interested teacher 
and laden with possibilities for the student. 

The third outcome deals with the five major elements of Christian experience. It 
desires “That pupils develop the highest type of integrated Christian experience possible 
at their level of maturity.” This really grows out of the chief parts of the Catechism, 
namely Baptism, The Lord’s Prayer, The Apostles’ Creed, The Commandments and The 
Lord’s Supper. By the time the pupil has studied these he should recognize himself a 
child of God, with the right and the language to talk to God his heavenly Father, the 
ability to express some definite convictions about God the Father, Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. He should have a sense of dependence upon God for guidance and strength. 
This will come through a study of the Commandments as a guide and measure. And 
finally he will receive assurance of forgiveness and strength to live according to Chris- 
tian standards through the Lord’s Supper. 

The final outcome sought is: “That pupils have the ability to use the Bible easily 
and readily.” An effort is made to acquaint the pupil with the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, their content, movement, meaning and modern significance. These four 
outcomes are treated not as isolated or unrelated goals, but as intimately desired ends to 
be reached by systematic, sympathetic, concurrent activities calculated to result in a 
unified Christian character. 

The method employed draws upon the best practice of modern pedagogy. The 
pupil’s book supplies sufficient outline and the teacher is allowed ample freedom to fit 
into any situation that will encourage creative activity. The teacher is urged to get 
acquainted with the pupil, secure personal data through personal interviews, tests, etc. 
He is then in a position to be a friend, guide and personal advisor in directing pupil 
reading, and helping the pupil get meaning out of his experiences. 

The course covers nineteen weeks. Each lesson has one or more specific outcomes 
listed. These aim to have the pupil “understand,” “appreciate,” “realize,” “have the 
ability to,” etc. This makes the work definite. It sets a goal and provides a measure for 
results. These outcomes sought enable both teacher and pupil to check on procedure and 
insure results. Each lesson is provided with a teaching plan, suggestions for approach 
to and development of the materials and methods to be used. There are also suggestions 
for assignments, so that the best preparation may be made for ensuing lessons. The 
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study is well worked out and should prove helpful in every situation where pre-con- 
firmation work is considered important in the development and guidance of the oncoming 
generation. 

M. Hapwin FiscHErR 


Ministering to Boys and Girls. By A. B. Bunn van Ormer. Burlington, Iowa: The 
Lutheran Literary Board, 1933. 165 pages. $1.50. 


The mission of the chuch to the children is ably presented in this volume by a chil- 
dren’s preacher and the preacher’s teacher. Dr. van Ormer has produced a complete 
volume covering the psychology, the technique of methods, and typical sermons used in 
ministering to boys and girls. The well balanced views and common sense attitudes of 
the author are evident, for example, in his treatment of the subject of the “Junior Con- 
gregation.” 

The ministry of the church to children is discussed from the standpoint of needs of 
the children, the purpose of the church and the organization of the work. There have 
been a number of unfortunate experiments and unwise undertakings in dealing with the 
children of the congregation. Dr. van Ormer calls attention to these misdirected efforts 
and gives sound reasons for their failure. The better way of dealing with the situation is 
presented fully and attractively. This makes the book a good guide to pastors and 
preachers. 

The practical suggestions and programs have been tested in actual use by the author 
in his ministerial work, and the plans given are practical and simple. They will work 
without expert handling. The average minister who will study the book carefully, and 
whose heart is in the work, will succeed in reaching and instructing and guiding the chil- 
dren in his parish. 

The second feature of the book that appeals to the writer is the sound sensible psy- 
chology underlying all of the content. The author, who has taught psychology for many 
years, not only deals with the psychological facts to be kept in mind in ministering to 
boys and girls, but the whole treatment is psychologically sound. Adequate attention is 
given to the many questions which arise in the mind and methods of the preacher to chil- 
dren. The most important principles of child psychology are given with convincing 
clarity. The volume is an excellent guide in the preparation for leadership of boys and 
girls. 

Good answers are given to such questions as: Should the junior congregation be 
organized? How can the sermon to children be arranged to add rather than detract from 
the service? Should there be a junior choir? How about an offering from these 
juniors? What part should memorizing of scripture have in this ministry? What part 
should prayer have in connection with this service to boys and girls? How much physi- 
cal equipment should the pastor use? Should the pastor use a series of sermons? What 
are the by-products of ministering to boys and girls? How should the pastor prepare 
for this ministry? 

Part two of the book presents thirty-three sermons preached to children. Accom- 
panying them is a description as to how they were preached. They are more than mere 
printed sermons. The author teaches us how he sustained the interest of his hearers from 
one service to the next, and we are shown how to handle material and how to get the 
most out of its use. The sermons are full of suggestive material; they instruct us in 
preaching methods and devices, and they should help pastors to find their own material 
and organize it for effective preaching. They are valuable not so much for material to 
be borrowed, as for excellent lessons in discovering ideas, in awakening thought and in 
developing methods of presentation. 

This is the only book that deals adequately with the entire subject of ministering to 
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boys and girls. Its use will prevent unwise experiments and stimulate better ministry to 
children. It is a most valuable volume for the preacher’s working library. Dr. van 


Ormer has rendered the church a very good service in creating this book. 
H. D. Hoover 


The Fading Margin: A Study in Evolutionary and Christian Ethics. By E. C. Owen. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1934. x, 174 pages. 5s net. 


Here is a little book on the moral dilemma of our day which invites repeated quota- 
tion more than a review. In such succinct modern statement does Mr. Owen invest the 
recurring issues of ethics that the range and detail of his discussion is scarcely evident 
until one attempts to review his pages. 

The book is divided into two parts entitled respectively, “The Jig-Saw Puzzle of 
Modern Culture,” and “The Reconstruction of a Faith.” In the first part fourteen short 
chapters treat each of a different element or influence that has brought about confusion 
in moral thinking and living. “We have taken the jig-saw puzzle of culture to pieces; 
we have lost the key and are playing with the bits.” 

In the second part of the book, Mr. Owen makes a real contribution toward the put- 
ting of the pieces in their proper places. The “key” he uses is the principle of Holism 
for which he makes acknowledgment to General Smuts. This “key” had been offered 
even in the first part of the discussion, in chapter V, “Nature as the Norm: Holism.” 
In the second and constructive part of the book, however, it is Mr. Owen’s thesis that 
“The meaning of life begins to become apparent as we approach life in the widest circles, 
in Holism.” It is upon these wider horizons, and natural science itself has now moved 
from materialism in such a direction, that “Man has a power of co-creation with God, 
more particularly in the sphere of values.” 

In the personality of Jesus, in the Cross and in the fundamental rapport of vicarious 
suffering with natural evolution, Mr. Owen finds the basis of a moral faith. “Christ 
crucified today as then, to formalists a stumbling block and to culture foolishness is a 
power of God and a wisdom of God.” In a soundly reasoned argument the last chapter 
is reached and the alternatives of “Christ or Chaos” presented. 

J. S. BoucHTon 


Second Hand. By Emma Gerberding Lippard. Philadelphia: The United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1934. 157 pages. $0.75. 


This charming story of mission work in Japan won one of the prizes in the “John 
Rung Legacy” story competition. From a merely literary point of view the work is 
excellently done. The characters are vivid and the situations realistic. The reader’s 
interest is aroused on the very first page and sustained to the very end. 

But the story has more than literary value. It is an effectual apologetic for modern 
missions and will accomplish more in the way of forming attitudes and overcoming 
criticisms than will many a labored defense. Why does the work of organized Christian 
missions offer greater opportunity for service than the work of social service? Why 
does the missionary use the methods which he does, even though they may seem anti- 
quated to a sophisticated West? How does the missionary measure up in comparison 
with others who travel or are thrown into contact with him? What is the reason for his 
inexhaustible store of patience, sympathy and joy? 

These are some of the questions which Second Hand answers. Written by one who 
knows the work and the field intimately it makes out a strong case for the missionary. 
The author has succeeded in recapturing something of the romance which a former 
generation was accustomed to weave about the work of the foreign missionary. But it 
is no longer the romance of sentiment, but of fact. The book is warmly recommended. 

E. E. FiscHEr 
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